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FACT &8& COMMENT 


T* THE last analysis, taking all things into con- 
sideration, Paris still carries the palm for 
exposition honors. If we go back to the British 
Exposition of 1851 we recall as 
a lasting memory the Crystal 
Palace. The Paris Exposition 
of 1878 gave us the Trocodero, 
and the 1889 Exposition gave 
us the Eiffel Tower. 

The Wembley Exposition will probably live 
in the memory of most people for the Queen’s 
Doll-house. There has been a great deal written 
about this doll-house. We were told that it was 
insured for $1,500,000 and that a replica of the 
insurance policy lays in the safe in the library of 
the doll house. When you consider that the safe 
is only about 34 of an inch tall, you can imagine 
the size of the replica. 

Throngs of people all day long pay sixpence 
apiece to view this extraordinary piece of work 
and peer into the various windows of the differ- 
ent rooms from a circular stairway that goes 
round and round the house, reaching various 
elevations. 





The Wembley 
Exposition 
and Others 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


I was told that an offer of $2,500,000 was 
made for the structure and its contents, the idea 
being to exhibit it the world over. Some of the 
pictures on the walls, made by famous artists, are 
so small and so minute, that they were actually 
painted with a single hair under a magnifying 
glass, and everything else is in the same pro- 
portion. 

The Wembley Exposition has not had the 
attendance it deserves. The fault has been en- 
tirely due to bad management. The publicity 
department, for example, charges newspaper men 
who are enthusiastic and want to illustrate fea- 
tures of the Exposition, $5 apiece for photo- 
graphs. If it was an American exposition, pho- 
tographs would have been stacked up by the 
thousands at the disposal of any who wished to 
publish them. 

The expositions of the world have been: 


Attendance Acres 


British Exposition .......... 1851 6,039,000 20 
Philadelphia Exposition ..... 1876 —_- 10,000,500 
Paris Exposition ............ 1878 13,000,000 
Paris Exposition ........... 1889 32,000,000 
Chicago Exposition ......... 1893 21,500,000 200 
Paris Exposition ........... 1900 39,000,000 
San Francisco Exposition.... 1915 18,500,000 600 


(an extraordinary attendance considering the world 
was at war) 
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i ONE may judge by the cursory view of con- 
ditions: in England, an enormous amount of 
fine: furnishings will be thrown on the market 

in the very near future. 
Conditions as Affecting England is up against 
Fine Furnishings heavy expense and 
in England England is paying its 

bills through frightful 
taxes. Ten years ago less than 40,000 people in 
England owned their own homes. The number 
now is up in the hundreds of thousands. In the 
last six months, land sales in England have 
totalled over $50,000,000—not much of a sum for 
America or for even one big city in America—but 
an extraordinary sum for England where large 
estates have been held in families for centuries. 
Hundreds of old estates are now breaking up on 
account of burdensome taxes, and the furnish- 
ings in huge volumes are being gathered and 
dispersed separately through dealers or in bulk 
at art sales. 

Nobody can begin to estimate the value of 
English collections now in process of dispersion. 
Where old houses are being demolished, it is a 
common thing to see wood-panelling advertised 
for sale. 


i year France is to have an exposition 
applying entirely to the new art, the art 
moderne, colloquially termed jazz art. It has 

taken a singular hold on certain 


The “New” branches of industry—the bric- 
Pecorative Art a-brac trade, the chinaware, 
in Europe jewelry and even the bronze 


trade, in textiles, rugs and fab- 
rics for decoration or for wear; but the decora- 
tors find little encouragement for complete room 
furnishings. There is not enough done in furni- 
ture and furnishings to get complete combina- 
tions in color or style. In England it has fallen 
flat. At Harrod’s in London, they show three or 
four rooms that are an atrocious blare of color, 
a sort of brass band crash of emotions. 

We could find no examples at the Wembley 
Exposition, neither did we see it in the line of 
Simpson & Codlee, Turnbull & Stockdale ; War- 
ner & Sons, Arthur H.- Lee & Sons, Cardinal & 
Harford, Cambridge Tapestry Co.. Waring & 
Gillow, Whiteley’s, Gill & Reigate, Restall, 
Brown & Clennell, Cowtan & Co., Story’s, Thorn- 
ton Smith Ltd., nor even at Liberty’s. 

In Paris, there are occasional decorators that 
are going in for it and they are all taking an 
interest in it, but it has not sufficiently developed 


yet to give promise of good results. The best 
example that we saw was that at Jourdain’s, 

In one of his rooms, the table tops were 
finished in what appeared to be an exceedingly 
peculiar wood. It was not wood, it was shark’s 
skin rubbed down and finished to look like wood. 
In one of his rooms, the side walls were treated 
with Japanese veneering cut to a size 12 x 12 
inches and in tones of light and dark satinwood. 
These blocks were applied to the wall with the 
grain of each square reversed. Against this 
charming background there was the usual splash 
and splurge of color, discordant in combination 
and preposterous in design. 


A’ Harrop’s, they have a real estate depart- 
ment that serves as a wonderful opening 
wedge for their furnishing business. The real 

estate and renting depart- 
Real Estate Dept. ment at Harrod’s may make 
as an Adjunct to money or it may not, but it 
a British Store certainly opens the way to a 

great mass of information 
which is of value in the carpet, furniture and 
furnishing departments, and American firms 
could very properly follow this idea. 


wns John Wanamaker, the Jordan Marsh 
Co. and a few other department stores in 
America opened up antique departments, it was 

regarded as somewhat of an 
“Antique” Depart- imnovation in merchandising. 
ments in London Over in London they not 
Shops only carry antique depart- 

ments but even in shops as 
exclusive as Maple’s they carry second-hand 
goods, doing a regular business in exchange and 
barter the same as the automobile and piano men. 
I don’t know but what it is a good idea because 
it is not always easy to guarantee that what you 
sell is “antique.” 


To Wembley Exposition paid a generous tri- 
bute to the decorative trades and the retailers 
in giving them recognition in the Palace of Art. 

To be sure, they were 
Decorators Gener- given also exhibition space 
ously Recognized in the Palace of Industry, 
at Wembley but the Palace of Art with 

all its wonderful examples 
of painting, sculpture and the find arts, was 
thrown open to the decorators, who presented a 
series of rooms that certainly emphasized the 
professional character of good furnishing and 
that interior decoration is truly an art. 

C. RS. 











NLIKE walnut, which attained its first pop- 
ularity as a furniture wood because it was 
a local timber, mahogany, the next great furni- 
ture wood to attain the ascendancy, was always 
an imported material and in spite of its rarity 
and the cost of bringing it to Italy, to France, 
to England and to America, it has been for more 
than _ three 
centuries and 
it is today, 
one of the 
most highly 
favored fur- 
niture woods. 
Whether or 
not we credit 
the rather 
interest- 
ing story of 
the introduc- 
tion of. ma- 
hogany into 
England quo- 
ted below, the 
popularity of 
mahogany is 
believed to 
date from 
about the be- 
ginning of the 
Eighteenth 
Century,. ov- 
erlapping the 
periods of 
oak and wal- 
nut. 
According to the story above referred to, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on one of his journeys to the 
then little known western world, moored his fleet 
in a sheltered bay of the West Indies for a period 
of rest and repair. From information furnished 
by the natives, the timber selected for the repairs 





FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 





English oak cupboard of about 1655. 
Considerable interest attaches to this piece by reason of the fact that the 
bevelled centers of the panels, the applied corbels, pendants and bosses 
are of mahogany. 


was acquired by felling and cutting up mahogany 
trees on the Island of Trinidad. 

Upon his return to England, his vessels 
were visited by Queen Elizabeth who admired 
the compact reddish-brown wood, visible in the 
repaired planking of his craft, and Sir Walter, to 
compliment his Queen, had some of the planking 
removed and 
placed in the 
hands of a 
skilled cabinet 
maker to be 
wrought into 
a table, thus 
embarking 
this rare ma- 
terial, which 
up to this 
time had been 
used only for 
small articles 
of native 
craftman- 
ship, upon a 
career of use- 
fulness as a 
furniture 
wood which 
has increased 
with the pass- 
ing centuries. 

Notwith- 
standing this 
most auspi- 
cious intro- 
duction of 
mahogany into England as a furniture wood a 
period of over a hundred years seems to Have 
elapsed before it was employed in any appreciable 
quantity. Not, in fact, until, under the first of 


the Georges, English social life took on a rich- 
ness and grandeur that encouraged the lavishness 


East Indian padouk or vermilion, sometimes called 
mahogany 


Crotch mahogany 


Mottled mahogany Striped mahogany 


EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE WOODS 
Mahogany veneers; courtesy of Wm. L. Marshall, Ltd. 





THE GREAT SALOON DOOR AT HOUGHTON HALL 


The doors, columns and pediment, gilded and carved out of precious mahogany, are said to have cost Sir 
Robert Walpole one thousand pounds sterling. 


The Upholsterer and 
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of furnishings that drew its supplies from the 
entire known world. 

Probably, the first pioneer to exploit ma- 
hogany with a lavish hand was Robert Walpole, 
first Earl of Oxford, first Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Walpole had 
gained a tremendous fortune in his manipulation 
of South Sea stock, having bought it at a hun- 
dred pounds sterling per share and sold it at one 
thousand pounds before the bursting of “the 
bubble” which plunged so many into disaster and 
threatened the credit of the nation. 

His place at Norfolk, “Houghton Hall,” was 
being remodeled during the period of his great 
affluence, and in its arrangement and furnish- 
ing his architects and decorators, including 
Campbell, Ripley and Kent, apparently were un- 
hampered by questions of economy. 

That the Earl had no need of stinting his 
house and larder can be gathered from some 
descriptive references of the manner of his fur- 
nishings and of his entertaining. 

In one room of his house, for instance, were 
walls hung with Genoa velvets and damasks so 
plentiful that “this one article is the price of a 
good house, for in one drawing room, they are 
to the value of three thousand pounds.” 

During the visit of the Duke of Lorraine, 
afterwards the Emperor Charles VII, “they 
dined in the hall lit by 130 wax candles and the 
total candle cost in the house had been fifteen 
pounds sterling per night.” These references 
occur in a letter of December, 1731 from Sir 
Thomas Robinson of Rookeby to Lord Carlisle 
of Castle Howard. 

As for mahogany, its employment was on 
such a lavish scale by comparison with the pre- 
viously employed veneers and the manufacture of 
little trinket boxes of Elizabeth’s time, and its 
employment sparingly for small pieces of furni- 
ture under Queen Anne and the first two Georges 
that it was one of the chief distinctions of the 
house. 

The mahogany then reaching England, while 
costly, was of the finest quality and richness, 
derived from the largest and oldest trees near the 
coast of Cuba and other West Indian islands. 

Doors and shutters of mahogany three inches 
thick, by the score—almost by the hundred; the 
main staircase, tables, settees, stools, overmantels, 
even whole walls of mahogany richly carved and 
gilded were employed to an extent that must 
have required shiploads of mahogany to provide 
supplies. The great saloon doorway with its col- 


umns, its entablature, its pediment, all richly 
carved and gilded, is stated to have cost one 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Houghton House, lavish as it was, was but 
the beginning of the mahogany period, for in 
an invoice of Thomas Chippendale to Sir Row- 
land Winn, dated June 23, 1766, most of the 
items mentioned were of mahogany, or of a 
combination which included mahogany, as for 
instance : 

“To a very large mahogany library table cov- 


ered with black leather and a writing drawer: 
double spring and tumbler locks to ditto; 


covered with green cloth................... 120.0 
Mahogany elbow chair covered with black 

leather and brass nails......... site ubors .-. 3.10.0 
4 mahogany stools to match........ PRS s 8.16.0 


A mahogany case for papers to stand on a 
frame with pigeon holes, drawers and divi- 


sions: Thr TOONS, “CMB con sb vas b wcnnd oak ose 13.10.0 
A very large mahogany book-case with 
glass doors and a pediment top.............. 38.0.0 


A lady’s commode writing table made of 
tulip and rosewood with a slider covered with 
BrOR CH se ash RACK GIA oad bo Bie se Kae 5.14.0 
A pair of rosewood card tables inlaid with 
pigeonwood and lined with green cloth...... 


and the next twenty-one articles listed in the 
invoice are all of mahogany, indicating the popu- 
larity of mahogany at this period. 





THE ORIGINAL TIRELESS ADVER- 
TISER 
O™ of the most tireless advertisers in-the his- 
tory of success was Robinson Crusoe. He 
knew what he wanted—a ship and he put up 
an advertisement for one. He flung a shirt 
on a pole at the top of his island; that, in 
the language of the sea, was plain to every sea- 
faring man. The circulation was very small 
—there was no other medium—but Crusoe kept 
at it, despite the fact that he got no inquiries for 
a long time. He changed his copy, as one gar- 
ment after another was frayed out, and in the 
end got what he wanted. Suppose Crusoe had 
taken down that signal after a time and declared 
“advertising does not pay.” Where would he 
and his story be now? Put up your signal and 
keep it there. 





A THIRTY YEARS SERVICE RECORD 
Ox THE Honor Roll of the Hudsonian, the 
house organ of the J. L. Hudson Co., De- 
troit, the name of Richard Owens appears with 
six others who have a record of thirty years of 
service. There are only six other names who 
have a longer record of service than this group: 
one of forty-three years, one of forty-one years, 
and four of thirty-five years service. 
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QUESTIONS THE 


OLLOWING are the answers to last month’s 

questions. New questions will be found in 
the center of the page. 

1. Why are there more “guaranteed sun- 
fast” colors im artificial silk fabrics than there 
are in natural silk? 

Because of the character of the fibres of 
which artificial silk, or 
“Rayon,” as it is now des- 
ignated, is composed, it is 
possible to dye these fab- 
rics with greater fastness 
than is the case with real 
silk. For this reason, there 
is a greater number of 3. 
sunfast colors in Rayon 
than are obtainable in real 4. 
silk. 

2. Why ts it so difficult 
to match damasks or flat’ 5. 
fabrics with pile fabrics? 

There are three things 
which enter into the ap- 
pearance of a colored fab- 
ric—the material of which 
it is composed, the dye and 
the surface produced by 6. 
In two fabrics, 
the same material might be 
used and the same dyes, 
but a slight difference of 
weave will create a differ- 
ence of light and shade which changes the color 
character. This is the reason why a silk damask 
and a silk plush composed of exactl, the same 
yarn and dyed in exactly the same way in the 
same dye, will have a marked dissimilarity of 
color effect, due to the character of the surface 


nuts? 


weaving. 


use? 


1. What can be done to prevent 
the drawers of case-goods 
furniture from sticking? 

2. How can a blister be taken 

out of veneering? 

Is there a simple recipe for the 
removal of paint or varnish? 

What can we use to clean ma- 
hogany furniture that has 
become ‘‘cloudy’’? 

Is there any marked difference 
in texture between American 
walnut and American burl 
walnut, and in what way do 
these differ from French, 
Italian, and English wal- 


What can be done to restore 
chair caning or caned panels 
in bedroom furniture which 
has sagged or expanded with 


finan 
HH 


' tf }// 
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CUSTOMERS ASK 


of each cloth. 
3. What are the different mattress fillings? 
In the order of their importance, the princi- 
pal mattress fillings in commercial use are: curled 
hair, moss, African or palmetto fibre, silk floss, 
kapok, wool flock, cocoanut fibre, sea-grass sea- 
moss, and excelsior. 

4. Why are mgrain car- 
pets obsolete? 

The ingrain carpet of 
forty years ago contained a 
very high content of wool 
and because of its con- 
struction did not give the 
same satisfactory service 
as other forms of carpet 
requiring no more wool 
and sold at a more mod- 
erate price. Naturally the 
more durable and less 
expensive competitor sur- 
vived. 

5. Why are not drapery 
trimmings washable? 

Principally because they 
are not intended to be. 
Drapery fringes and dra- 
pery appliques are in the 
main not intended to be 
subjected to the rigors of 
the laundry. They are com- 
posed of soft twisted yarns 
and are turned out from the factories in a uni- 
formly neat condition. Even to soak these 
materials in water without rubbing would snarl 
and tangle the loose fluffy ends of the tassels and 
clipped edges which contribute their chief charm. 
Hard-twist fringes like bullion fringes are some- 
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times washed, but it is inadvisable to do so as 
they never regain their original neat appearance. 
The same is true of curtain loops which are 
sometimes sold as washable. They are “wash- 
able” in the sense that they can be washed, but 
washed loops are never to be favorably compared 
with new loops. 

6. Why are Windsor chairs so called? 

The story is told that the name Windsor 
was derived from the English town of that name 
where one of the royal Georges found, in a 


MOTHS 


IN. OVERS TUFEFED 


shepherd’s cottage, a chair of this style which he 
took and had duplicated, thereby starting the 
fashion for “Windsor” chairs. They have been 
very popular in America since 1730, and are 
frequently mentioned in newspaper advertise- 
ments at the beginning of the 19th Century. 
Nore: This series of articles under the title “Ques- 
tions the Customers Ask” has appeared regularly in the 
“Upholsterer” for over two years. Recently one of our 
subscribers, in commenting on the value of ihe series, 


stated that he had gathered the questions and answers 
all together in a single book for convenient reference. 


FURNITURE 


A Remedy Recommended by One of Our Subscribers Who Gives His Experience that Others 
May Benefit. 


eg the moth pest is still a vital problem to 
both householder and furniture dealer is 
constantly evidenced by correspondence we re- 
ceive. 


Just recently, we received a request from a 
subscriber in Massachusetts asking “what could 
be used to get rid of moths in overstuffed furni- 
ture?” 

As an answer to this subscriber, as well as 
for the purpose of helping others who may have 
a similar problem, we quote in his own words 
the experience of another subscriber, Mr. Harry 
Golatski of Newport, Ky., who says: “In the 
month of August, 1923, one of my customers 
called my attention to moths in a new three-piece 
overstuffed set of furniture bought in March 
from a large Cincinnati firm, and asked if I 
could get rid of the moths without re-covering. 

“I agreed to try a remedy I had used in the 
shop, but would not guarantee results. We 
opened up all the sides and backs and filled two 
pieces well with naptholene flakes, we opened the 
cushions of down and kapok and put the nap- 
tholene flakes in these. Also, we covered the 
outside of the pieces well with naptholene, and 
let them stand about three days, then added more 
naptholene flakes and sprayed the inside paddings 
with alcohol. After about four weeks, we used 
naptholene again and a solution composed of 
varnish remover and denatured alcohol of about 
equal parts in the form of a spray which covered 
the padding and cotton with a film. 


“T have not since seen any sign of moths or 
millers about this furniture, although there are 
plenty elsewhere in the flat. 


“For the past three years, we have used this 


process and feel that we can get the best of all 
vermin in furniture. 


“Before we use the mixture of remover and 
alcohol, we test the material at a place where it 
will not show to determine if it will fade the 
color, but we have had no trouble in that way. 

“In January, I went over the pieces of 
furniture that had had the treatment of the var- 
nish remover and alcohol, but failed to find a 
sign of moths. But a chair that had been treated 
with only naptholene flakes was found to have 
several badly eaten places, so I am convinced:that 
the remover and alcohol burned up both moths 
and eggs in the other pieces. The chair was then 
treated with alcohol and remover, and on exam- 
ination a month later, no sign of moths was 
visible. 

“T have an old shed in which we put all old 
and dirty furniture for repair. This we coat well 
with varnish remover and alcohol in equal parts, 
and for four years, we have had no complaint 
from any customer concerning furniture we have 
sent back, and we get some that is very badly 
eaten and full of moths. 


“At the present time, I have old pads which 
we treated a year ago, which were alive with 
moths and they are now perfectly free from 


them through the use of varnish remover and 
alcohol.” 


Mr. Golatski’s success in the use of a mix- 
ture of denatured alcohol and a varnish remover 
obtained from the Ed. Shannon Co., Cincinnati, 
in a fifty-fifty solution, prompts him to recom- 
mend it to others for a similar purpose. 

His discovery of the remedy came from the 
accidental spilling of some remover on a chair. 





ELABORATE FURNITURE AND COLORFUL RUG USED TO OFFSET THE 
SEVERITY OF PLAIN WALLS AND SIMPLE DRAPERIES 
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PICTORIAL WALL PANELS USED IN SMALL FORMAL 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
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WHAT IS 


ADVERTISING ? 





A FAIR EXPENDITURE FOR 


A discussion and comparison of advertising appropriations 


as they apply to department store stocks. 








ISCUSSIONS of modern business policies 
fall naturally into the language of percen- 
tages and the insignificant looking fractions into 
which the customer’s dollar must be split bulk 
large in the thought of the business office. 

Out of the customers’ dollars must come 
rent, light, heat, power, insurance, clerical hire, 
delivery, accounting, merchandise, profit and pro- 
motion, and the desire to maintain the careful 
and proper balance between the expenditures for 
these various items has swelled the attendance at 
trade conventions of every kind, while untold 
hours have been spent in research and study that 
the man at home might be placed in possession 
of statistics by which he might measure his own 
plans and methods. 

Of the items in the list we have given below, 


by no means the least is that which for want of 
a better term, we have called promotion. Un- 
doubtedly the biggest item of “promotion” in the 
average store 1s that of advertising. And while 
no hard-and-fast rules can be laid down for the 
government of advertising expenditure under 
every and all circumstances, there is always ben- 
efit to be derived from a study of the governing 
principles which others employ to keep advertis- 
ing expenditure within the bounds of a reasonable 
appropriation. 

In the Philadelphia Retail Ledger of last 
month, V. Edward Borges, advertising director 
of Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, gives a 
comprehensive table of sales percentages by 
which advertising expenditure might be safely 
governed under normal conditions: 





Yard Goods and Accessories 


Per Cent 

of Sales 

Silks awd Velweti ci bse 1% 
Dress Goods 255. £540 6 eee eee 2 
Warn Goatees ii os eee 2 

Laces and Embroideries................ ly 

Wrasse Oe 1% 

Treen oc vid te ise tn eima teks can 1% 
Women’s and Children’s Ready-to-Wear 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits............. 3 
Women’s: Dreenes.*. 5.06 ca as ieres 3 


Gisis” Rgparel: ss bx cis cee eects 3% 
Women’s and Misses’ Coats............ 2 
Shes: do. coca Goi oo a eee 2% 
Walete: oi 6c ns eke eee eee 3 
Separate Ghixte 0.066 GE pe 3 
Millinery (in season).................. 2% 
Limgevie 2 oso civ ees cots edu goat eeeiees 3 
Copnets: oo 55 Axl Mic eee eee tee 2 


Furs (in season)...........-2eseeeeeees 3 


Dress Accessories 


REOMUROCCMNNS = Fe oo 58 RR eee 134 
Women’s Neckwear -................... 2% 
RO saa s oy de weg oA ond cee 1% 
TEOUOE sk 68 oS BA ey ok eee ees 2 
Knit Underwear (cotton)............... 2 
Knit Underwear (silk)................. 3 
Parasols and Umbrellas................. 2 
PON eS Ge ak facia pases CaaS 3 
POU INS ob ne sev a ped ek os ee 4 
LUNE: SINR 655 5s Cane g i one ee cae 3 
TMRRe PI 8k SoG ee eae as eee ts 2 
Household Lines 
WeerOse «50 ica bce a ees 5 
LR. io 5 ane SEs es CARER Cae 134 
Cortete ak Mii a5 oo eG ee ee 3 
Blankets, Bedding, etc. ................ 3 
Lace COrtenet 6 os 00 as eee te 2% 
Act Wasdinwedie «2.5 i oe a i ieee 1y% 
Giwerwete oi ia sce 3 
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AMALGAMATION OF BRITISH LACE 
FIRMS 


r A recent edition of the Nottingham Journal, 
Nottingham, England, there is given particu- 
lars of the amalgamation of Dobson and M. 
Brown & Co., Ltd., and the curtain manufac- 
turing firm of T. I. Birkin & Co. The incorpora- 
tion dates from June 27th, and links up plants 
at Nottingham, Draycott, Darvel and Glasgow. 
Sir Stanley Birkin has become a member of the 
Board of Dobson and M. Brown & Co., Ltd., 
and the management of the united firm will be 
in the hands of W. Scott Brown, and Harold 
Brown, J.P., sons of the late Michael. Brown, 
who acquired. the business of M. Brown & Co. 
on the decease of their father in 1906. 





TO CURB MISUSE OF NAME 


dl b= Furniture Manufacturers’ Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., through their attorney, 
Francis D. Campau, are taking steps to protect 
the name of Grand Rapids from fraudulent use 
by advertisers of furniture in New York and 
elsewhere. It is claimed that unscrupulous 
dealers not only apply the name “Grand Rapids 
Furniture” to furniture not made in Grand 
Rapids, but have even gone so far as to send their 
advertising literature to Grand Rapids in order 
that it may bear the post-mark of that city. 





ABBOTT MEN IN CONVENTION 


oe Fifth Annual Convention of the sales- 
men of A. Theo. Abbott & Co., was held 
at the mills, Philadelphia, Pa., from August 4th 
to the 6th. Reports as to conditions in various 
territories were made by the firm’s salesmen, 
and considerable interest was shown in the new 
ideas exhibited by E.. A. Abbott for the Spring 
line, some of which were based on _ fabrics 
observed in his recent European trip. 

A. Theo. Abbott presented the new adver- 
tising folder which is ready for distribution, 
and called attention to the newspaper advertis- 
ing cut service which is to be furnished gratis to 
their customers. 

The first day included dinner at the Union 
League Club and the evening at Keith’s Theatre. 
The succeeding day was golf day at the White- 
marsh Country Club, and the third day was spent 
at the Mill in co-operative discussion of the 
Spring line. 


THE “ROOSEVELT’S” THREE-PIECE 
RUG 
A* UNUSUAL rug contract has just been car- 
ried out by the Persian Rug Manufactory 
for the Hotel Roosevelt’s Palm Room, the rug 
being a huge, oval, hand-tuft rug forty-five feet 
eight inches wide by fifty-seven feet eight inches 
long. It was hand-woven abroad in three pieces 
and is so designed that the center section can 
be removed for dancing, while the two end 
pieces remain in place. The rug is designed in 
the Adam spirit and is so planned that the re- 
moval of one section in no way interferes with 
the remaining two. 

Other notable contracts in the year’s work 
are new rugs for St. Patrick’s Chapel at San 
Menlo Park, California. This is a hand-tuft 
fabric showing episodes of the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church; rugs for the Congres- 
sional Country Club in Washington; for Las 
Vegas, the new ranch of Thomas Ince, moving 
picture director; for the Greenwich Savings 
Bank, New York; Minneapolis Athletic Club; 
First National Bank of Houston; and for a 
number of private homes including those of 
Cosden at Palm Beach; H. R. Mallinson of 
New York, and Mrs. Willard Straight, Port 
Washington, Long Island. 





SUN AND WASH-FAST COLORED 
SCRIMS 


oe & Gop, Inc. recently introduced 
a novel treatment of their well known Bed- 
ford scrim by bringing out this fabric in change- 
able irridescent colors combined in two-tone 
effects which are both sunfast and washable. 
The introduction of Bedford scrim in colors 
undoubtedly opens a wide field of usefulness 
for this worthy fabric, and its appeal for light 
curtaining purposes will be satisfactorily in- 
creased. 

Seven color combinations are carried in 
stock and the new samples are now in the 
hands of the firm’s representatives. 





TO CONSTRUCT NEW BUILDING 


Star Crowley, Milner Co., Detroit, will soon 
begin construction of a new ten-floor building 
adjoining their present address. Details of the 
plans are not announced, but it is thought that 
the new construction will conform to the building 
that the firm is now occupying. 











THE PASSING OF THE 


HE New York newspapers, during the week 
of August 25th, carried a brief note to the 
effect that building operations in connection with 
the John Wanamaker store of New York would 
extend the ground area of the present premises, 


utilizing property recently acquired, and that at 
the same time, alterations in the main building 
would do away with the open court or light-well 
which extends from the first to the twelfth gal- 
leries. 
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“LIGHT - WELL” 


Perhaps no more tangible evidence of the 
changing spirit of retail commerce can be found 
than in the determination of the Wanamaker 
executives to abandon the central light court 
which has been one of the most artistic and dis- 
tinctive architectural features of the Wanamaker 
building. 

Although finished but a little less than twenty 
years ago, the Wanamaker store was the last 
word in commercial retail convenience, and it was 





The ornate rotunda and light-well of the “Stewart” store of John Wanamaker, New York. 


Probably the richest architectural feature of its kind in an American store. 
to be made here, but the light-well of the main store is to be done away with. 


No change is 
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evidently expected that the building constituted 
such an advance in merchandising equipment that 
it would serve the interests of the firm unaltered, 
except for the acquisition of ground, for many 
years to come. 

Just as Wanamaker was the first merchant to 
cut a “daylight” hole in the roof of his Philadel- 
phia store in 1881, so the present firm is the first, 
we believe, to undertake the complete flooring 
over of existing light-well space in a New York 
store. 

Wanamaker’s was the last big New York 
store to incorporate a light-well for every 
business floor. 

The Altman store has a light-well extending 
from the first to the eighth floor, but on the 


upper three floors, this light-well has been so. 


built in and windowed that while it supplies light, 
it is not an open court visible as such to custom- 
ers. On the second, third, fourth and fifth 
floors, however, the railed central part is visible 
and customers can survey the ground floor from 
these floors. 

The new buildings of Lord & Taylor, Stern 
Bros., and Gimbel Bros., all of which have been 
built subsequent to the erection of the Altman 
store, dispensed with the light-well and now 
Wanamaker’s have perfected plans which, when 
finished, will do away with the big open court 
approximately sixty-four feet square which now 
exists on each gallery inclusive from the first to 
the twelfth. 

The flooring-in of all of these areas will add 
to each floor abcut 3,200 net square feet of floor 
space, the balance of the space being utilized for 
elevators, eight of which are called for in the 
specifications. 

The passing of the light-well 
in the modern department store 
will be viewed by some with re- 
gret because it contributed a fea- 
ture of interest to the general 
character of each floor and to the 
store as a whole. 

It cannot, however, be denied 
that a sixty-four foot hole in the 
floor space of a department cre- 
ated arbitrary limits, the incon- 
venience of which might many 


On the right, the gigantic light-well 

of the John Wanamaker, New York, 

store. This space, 64 feet square, is 

to be floored over on all open floors. 

adding more than three-quarters of 
an acre of selling space. 


times offset any advantages of architectural 
appearance. 

The light-well is a fire hazard which insur- 
ance companies and fire departments will not be 
sorry to see discarded. 

Moreover it is a moral certainty that these 
square foot areas will earn bigger dividends as a 
commercial selling space than they did as 
equivalent square foot areas of “atmosphere.” 





JOUY PRINTS TO BE SHOWN 
A* EXHIBITION which should be of interest to 

all in the fabrics trade will be held at the 
Arden Galleries, 599 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
from October 30th to November 22nd. On dis- 
play will*be French printed fabrics of the XVIII 
Century, and among them will be a number of 
Toile de*Jouy designs by J. B. Huet, of the 
celebrated Oberkampf factory. 





ESTABLISHES TRADE WORKROOM 


Wier & Mona, who have opened furniture 
workrooms for the trade at 433 East Seven- 
ty-first Street, are equipped to do cabinet work 
in all its branches. Antique repairing and repro- 
ductions, as well as hardwood finishing and 
polishing, comprise part of the service they offer. 
Both members of the firm are well qualified by 
years of experience and training. 


fps: Monnig Dry Goods Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, it is announced, will in March, 1925 
occupy the building now housing Fakes & Co., 
which is being remodeled and expanded to almost 
double its present size. 














THE COMMERCIAL €RAVELER 


As SEEN AND APPRECIATED BY AN UNKNOWN MERCHANT 


NCE in a while, we run across a printed 

item that we are glad to pass along to our 
own audience of readers. 

We are not acquainted with the writer of the 
following article, nor do we know where he 
lives, nor the character of his business, but he 
has taken time to set down in tangible form the 
following appreciation of the “ambassador of 
commerce” which we heartily endorse. 

In a recent number of the Maritime Mer- 
chant, a retail merchant says: 

“T should like to say a kind word about my 
friend the commercial traveler. Often when I 
have been unable to do any- 
thing for him he has done 
something for me. He is the 
soul of cheerfulness, and a 
man who radiates cheerful- 
ness is a benefactor. When 
trade is dull and collections 
slow, and one gazes day after 
day at stocks that ought to be 
moving more rapidly, and the 
pessimist has been sitting 
around demonstrating to his 
own satisfaction that national 
and local ruin are impending and the grass pre- 
paring to spring up in the streets, it is a vast relief 
to have a cheery fellow breeze in with a good 
story and a hopeful outlook on life. 

“Perhaps there are too many of him some 
days, and the strain of having to send so many 
away unrewarded with an order may be wearing 
on the system of a well-meaning merchant; but 
what would we do without him? He is a lesson 


in patience, in perseverance and good cheer. He 
has ideas, too, and even if you feel you cannot 
reward him with an order this trip the air is 
brighter because you have talked with him. 





It would be very hard to 
estimate the good they 
do as bearers of news 
which gives the merchant 
a wider outlook and 
keeps him in touch with 
the progress and develop- 
ments in different places. 


“IT am speaking now, of course, about the 
real traveler who never puts on an air of superior 
wisdom, and who knows that he is coming again, 
and that his house expects him to keep the way 
open for business when the going may not be so 
hard. I count some of these good fellows among 
my personal friends, on whose word I would 
rely absolutely because I have always found them 
dependable. If at any time they find me irritable, 
they leave me good-naturedly, just because they 
carry the key to fellowship and understanding. 

“They are, too, a mine of information and 
it would be very hard to estimate the good they 
do as bearers of news which 
gives the merchant a wider 
outlook and keeps him in clos- 
er touch with the currents of 
thought and the new develop- 
ments in progress in different 
places, some of which may be 
useful to himself. 

“The successful traveler is 
intelligent and keeps himself 
well-informed. He knows his 
territory, but he knows much 
more. His status has changed 
greatly in recent years, and for the better. He 
is not assailed by temptations to anything like the 
extent to which the convivial man was assailed 
years ago, and that is well. He has courage, for 
it requires a high quality of courage when trade 
is dull to go about and meet disappointment and 
yet preserve a cheerful mien. 

“T do not know whether wholesalers gener- 
ally appreciate as they should the value of a 
good traveler, but I know some of them do. I 
have in mind one traveler for whom I have a 
very strong liking because he never attempts to 
force a sale. In that he is prudent, for if he 
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loaded me up with goods beyond my capacity to 
sell, assuming that I permitted his eloquence to 
convince me against my better judgment, I would 
forever regard him with suspicion; but it pleases 
me that he seeks to get my point of view and a 
full knowledge of the local outlook. Sometimes 
he does sell me something I had made up my 
mind I did not want, but I have had no reason 
to regret. Neither has he or the house he 
represents. 

“My kindest regards to the whole fraternity 
of men of the road.” 





KAY & CO. LEASE ANOTHER DEPART- 
MENT 
5 ac firm of Kay & Co., of which Wilfred B. 
Kay, the well-known former Boston uphols- 
tery buyer, is the head, have leased the curtain 
department of the Chalifoux Co. of Lowell, 
Mass., which has been known as the Chalfoux 
Curtain Shop, and was formerly leased by Stan- 
ley D. Forbes, of Lynn, Mass. The department 
will be operated by Kay & Co. on the same basis 
as they are now running a similar department 
with the I. H. Morse Co., Worcester, Mass. 
While to the public of Lowell the department will 
simply be known as a part of the Chalifoux store, 
Kay & Co. are the proprietors commencing with 
August first. 





SUNFAST BULLION FRINGES 


_ Morris Bernhard Co. are showing a new 
sunfast two-and-a-quarter-inch silk, double 
bullion fringe in a line of thirty-five colors. They 
are unusually well equipped in the matter of 
handling colors in connection with their products 
by reason of the fact that they maintain their 
own dyehouse on the roof of their premises. 

The thirty-five sunfast colors herewith an- 
nounced in connection with their bullion fringes 
have been developed to suit the current colors of 
drapery and decorative fabrics. 


Bian & Co., Boston, have just consum- 
mated the purchase of the land and property 
now occupied by them at 150 Tremont Street, 
which had been held by them under lease. The 
combined floor space of the three Chandler build- 
ings, including the one just purchased, totals 
150,000 square feet. 


4 beg Associated Dry Goods Corp. have removed 
their buying offices from 16 West 39th 
Street to 17 East 39th Street, to larger offices 


which will provide greater convenience in the 
handling of the business transactions for the 
eight general department stores which they 
represent. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


HE Eagle-Wabash Co., Inc., one of the largest 

makers of lamp shades in the country, has 
purchased the seven-story Crerar-Adams building 
at the southwest corner of Erie and Fairbanks for 
a reported $600,000. The buyer will merge its 
three Chicago plants and move into the north side 
building. Improvements to the extent of $100,000 
will be made. Later on an addition will be built 
on part of the vacant land included in the pur- 
chase. This location is but a short distance from 
the Furniture Mart building. Louis Brosilow is 
president and Joseph Edelson, secretary of the 
company. 

The death of Corbin A. Dunham, by drown- 
ing, after rescuing two girls, came as a great 
shock to his trade, and business associates. For 
some years he had been in the drapery business 
under his own name at 68 E. South Water Street, 
and later had been head of the drapery section at 
Marshall Field & Co. Mr. Dunham was presi- 
dent of the Carpet and Upholsterers’ Union. 


Morris Finkle, president of the Illinois: Fur- 
niture and Carpet Co., has purchased the Mo- 
hawk theater building at 541-45 West North 
Avenue for $150,000. The property, now occu- 
pied by Weber & Co., a department store, has the 
theater in the rear. Mr. Finkle plans to remodel 
the building immediately and occupy it with his 
own business. 

A furniture building for Milwaukee Avenue 
is announced by Barnett and Joseph Farroll, who 
have bought a corner at Milwaukee and Spauld- 
ing Avenue for $116,000 (116 x 125) and plan to 
erect a five-story building, to be used for furni- 
ture and allied wares. 





Miss Emma Duffy, interior decorator, has 
just taken over the newly remodeled three-story 
building at 205 E. Superior Street, and adds 
another name to the long list of near-north side 
decorators. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Co., now lo- 
cated at 432 Wabash Avenue, has leased the four- 
story building at 229 South Wabash Ave. for ten 
years at a reported $270,000. The company plans 
immediate possession. 


(Continued on page 122) 

















TO EVERY AGE ITS OWN DAY 


HE old storekeeper, who loves to dilate upon the priva- 

tions, hardships and generally strenuous experience of 
his early days in business receives no overwhelming encore 
from the youth of today. It is not that his story is lacking 
in interest or veracity, nor. that the youth of this generation 
are more than normally lacking in appreciation, but every 
generation has had troubles of its own, and this generation 
is no exception: 





It is true that business hours are shorter, conveniences 
greater, transportation speedier, promotion swifter and 
ambition greater ; but it is also true that men age faster in an atmosphere 
of “speed” than they did in an environment of leisure and serenity. 


The business executive of today must handle problems with a 
celerity and dispatch that make a four-hour day more than equal to his 
grandfather’s day of sixteen hours. 


In industrial life, machinery hardly has a chance to wear out before 
new thoughts, new methods and new necessities make it obsolete and 
hurry it to the scrap heap before its time. 


A manufacturer told us recently of having purchased four machines 
while the building was being erected for his new plant, and before these 
four machines could be set in place, they were discarded for newer types, 
which either did more work or did it better than was possible with those 
already on hand. 


Things are not only forced upon our attention today—they scream 
for it. The atmosphere is surcharged with a spirit of activity that ruffles 
the currents of the most tranquil rural hamlet, but is vastly more in 
evidence in communities of increased extent and population. 


In every line there seems to be a feverish impulse to outstunt the 
other fellow, and the commonplace in living and working, in amusement, 
in dress or in business is looked upon as a freakish survival of the “horse 
and buggy age.” 


But, such as it is, the life of today belongs to this generation. The 
two are inseparable. We can no more turn back the pages of existence 
than we can the pages of history. 


In fairness to age, we must sympathize with and esteem those who 
honestly point to a prideful past, while, at the same time, we must share 
the ambitious outlook of the growing generation which sees in the future 
new worlds to conquer and reaches confidently forward to grasp the 
means by which they may be conquered. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


jee seventeenth semi-annual Furniture Mar- 
ket Week of the San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange was held August 4th to 9th, with al- 





most two thousand buyers in attendance from - 


fifteen States, Mexico and Hawaii. The volume 
of sales was fully up to expectations, amounting 
to more than $2,500,000, and the affair was voted 
the most successful of its kind ever held here. It 
was brought out at the luncheon meetings that 
there are now one hundred and thirty-four fac- 
tories on the Pacific Coast making furniture and 
that the annual output is valued at $82,000,000. 
In addition, home furnishings valued at about 
$100,000,000 are purchased annually in the East. 
Ten years ago less than ten per cent. of the up- 
holstered furniture sold in the Far Western 
States was made here and now eighty-five per 
cent. comes from Pacific Coast factories. 

R. Stein, of R. Stein & Co., returned re- 
cently to San Francisco after an absence of 
seven months. Three months were spent in the 
Eastern markets and four months abroad. Dur- 
ing his absence the headquarters of the firm 
were moved to a new location on New Mont- 
gomery Street. 

Charles S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San 
Francisco, has added the line of Schwegler & Co., 
Cleveland, O. manufacturers of fine furniture. 

The John Breuner Co. 281 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, is planning to open a branch es- 
tablishment at Oakland. 

Ed. Thiele, buyer of draperies and home 
furnishings for The Emporium, San Francisco, 
is preparing to leave for the Eastern markets 
shortly. 

J. S. Mill, formerly with Bare Bros., San 
Francisco, is now with the John Breuner Co. 

The Happy Homes Co. has opened a retail 
furniture stores at 137 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, near the Furniture Exchange 
suilding, and is featuring upholstered furniture. 

The City Paris Dry Goods Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has opened an Oriental rug salon on the 
fourth floor of its large store, conducting this in 
conjunction with its fine furniture and decorative 
lines. 

A model home, furnished by The Empor- 
ium, San Francisco, was kept open to the public 
during August in the Sea Cliff district. The 
drapery work was especially admired. 

The Herman Elsbach Co., which conducts a 
store in the Fillmore Street district, San Fran- 


cisco, where a specialty is made of decorative 
materials, will move shortly to a store building 
in course of construction on Fillmore Street, 
between Post and Geary Streets. 

Armed with a commission from the French 
Government, Mrs. Edith Igoe Sweeney, of San 
Francisco, will sail shortly for the Orient to col- 
lect art goods in fabrics, painting, metal and pot- 
tery. She will tour Indo-China for six months 
and upon her return the French Government will 
take steps to instal a chain o1 exhibits in Paris, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, to encourage trade in French Indo- 
China. 

The formal opening of the new home of the 
Gaines-Walrath Furniture Co., 1714 Franklin 
Street, Oakland, Cal., took place on August 11. 
The main floor is given over largely to living 
room furniture, the second floor to dining room 
and bedroom furniture and the third to rugs and 
carpets and to rest rooms for employees. The 
offices are on the mezzanine. An interesting fea- 
ture is an aviary upon which the windows of the 
drapery section look out. This firm was orga- 
nized two and a half years ago and has since met 
with phenomenal success. The original members 
were: T. N. Gaines, president and manager; E. 
C. Thieme, vice-president; E. R. Gaines, secre- 
tary; L. A. Walrath, treasurer; F. W, Wood- 
ward and Paul H. Yater. Additions have re- 
cently been made to the personnel of the firm, 
the new members being L. W. Creswell and J. F. 
Bailey. 

The Beecher Co., San Francisco, recently 
completed the installation of furniture, floor cov- 
erings and draperies in the Hotel Senator, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., the formal opening of which took 
place the latter part of August. 

The Boston Bedding and Upholstery Co., 
1957 Polk Street, San Francisco, has been taken 
over by J. E. Matthews and Al. Daini. 

The San Francisco Furniture Co., 1022 
Mission Street, San Francisco, will move shortly 
to a fine store in course of construction at Ninth 
and Market Streets. Its main display room will 
cover a space ninety-five by two hundred feet. 

The Western Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
has moved into a new two-story factory building 
at 5955 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Despite the talk of quiet business at Los 
Angeles, as a result of the drought, power 
shortage and lessened demand for real estate, 
many of the old-established firms handling house 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Seventeenth Century type of English hand loom. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


Brussels 


HE early history of so-called Brussels carpets 

is somewhat obscure. As the name would 
imply, they probably originated in Flanders and 
there is reason to believe that the carpets took 
their name from the city of Brussels because of 
the fact that it was a noted center of production. 
A Kidderminster weaver, John Broom, made 

‘a journey to the continent for the purpose of 
studying the method of weaving these loop pile 
carpets which differed from the “French” carpets 
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that had been introduced at Wilton in Wilshire, 
in 1745, by the Earl of Pembroke. 

At Tournai, where Broom had gone from 
Brussels, he met a Belgian weaver, with whom he 
went to England, where in 1749, they together 
built and operated the first “Brussels” loom 
known in the country. 

Although the secret of the loom’s construc- 
tion and its method of operation was carefully 
guarded by Broom and his partner, it was not 


ane 


Showing the use of draw-boy loom, about Eighteenth Century. This preceded the inven- 
tion of Jacquard, 
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long before other manufactories were established 
in Kidderminster and in Wilton where the name 
“Brussels” was applied to these carpets and has 
remained the distinguishing title by which loop 
pile carpets of the same character have since 
been known. 


The original looms on which these carpets 
were made were operated by hand power. They 
were made at least fifty years prior to Jacquard’s 
invention and probably seventy-five years before 
the Jacquard principle was applied to any type 
of carpet loom. 

Though not the first form of pile carpet to 
be woven by machine, the Brussels carpet was 
distinguished by its loop pile. This was formed 
by inserting wires between the shedded warps 
where they were bound in by the cotton chain 
warps and allowed to lie in the woven carpet 
until some thirty wires distant from the actual 
weaving to insure against the loops being drawn 
out by the tension of the warps. After a space 
of thirty wires had been woven the first inserted 
wire was withdrawn at the same time a new one 
was inserted between the shedded warps and this 
process was repeated throughout the entire weav- 
ing. 

Before we pass to a description of the loom 
and the distinguishing characteristics of the Brus- 
sels carpet, it is interesting to note that there 
was some controversy as to which country Eng- 
land or America was to be credited with the 
invention of the loom which first dispensed with 
the manual labor of inserting and withdrawing 
the wires, and in order to give the facts of the 





United States patent power pile-wire loom, 1837. 
Probably the Bigelow loom which was patented 
that year. 
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Detail drawing of draw-boy loom, 


controversy, we quote extracts from correspon- 
dence between Erastus B. Bigelow of Lowell, 
Mass., and William Wood of Yorkshire, England. 

This correspondence was made the subject 
of a special booklet published in Boston in 1868, 
and while not quoted here in full, sufficient is 
given to determine the facts. 


Monkhill near Pontefract, 
Yorkshire, Sept. 17, 1868. 
Mr. Erastus B. Bigelow, 
Dear Sir :— 


A question having recently arisen ‘as to ‘the 
origin of weaving Jacquard Brussels Carpeting 
by Power Loom, and, as many of those who were 
intimately acquainted with the circumstances are 
fast passing away, I think it best to gather up the 
evidences of the cage and although you were not in 
England or acqudthted Avith me at the time I 
began thé work,’ your,subsequent knowledge of 
the subject will, I believe, enable you to confirm the 
evidence of the numerous English Carpet manufac- 
turers who knew the history of this matter and you 
will, I believe, have much pleasure in doing so. 

. oe Shee 

You will doubtless be aware of the great ob- 
stacle which presented itself to me when I first 
attempted the application of steam power move- 
ments to the Jacquard Brussels Carpet Loom, viz; 
the “clearing of the leash” or the making a clear 
shed for the introduction of the terry wire. Every 
carpet manufacturer of that day to whom I men- 
tioned the subjeét declared power weaving of 
Brussels Carpets to be impossible because of the 
special difficulties attendant upon making a clear 
shed for the wire; that being then done by the 
tedious operations of the “draw boy” and his 
“sword” these were consideréd @ssential accomplish- 
ments and impossible to be done by machine. 


He further goes on to say, after a description 
of details that his method was patented in 1840 
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and that a patent was applied for in America 
in 1841. 


Boston, Mass. 
December 5, 1858. 
Mr. William Wood, 
Monkhill near Pontefract, 
Yorkshire. 
Dear Sir :— 


Your favor of the 6th of November and the 
printed letters enclosed were received and I now 
take the earliest opportunity * * * to answer your 
inquiries in regard to the dates of the invention 
in this country, applicable to the weaving of terry 
fabrics, especially Jacquard and Brussels carpets. 


The first power loom for weaving terry fabrics 
known in the history of the arts I invented in 
1836 and obtained the letters patent of the United 
States for it under the title of “Improvement in 
the power loom for weaving coach lace and other 
similar fabrics” the 20th day of April, 1837. 


This loom was in all respects self acting and 
embraced the main features of the Brussels carpet 
loom. It successively withdrew, transferred and 
inserted terry wires; severally governed the de- 
livery of the worsted warp from the bobbins and 
regulated their tension by a tension weight on each 
thread; delivered out the ground warps and took 
up the finished cloth in such manner as to make 
the figures woven thereon of uniform length; 
shedded the ground warps for the insertion of the 
terry wire in the order required to form the 
figure; operated the shuttle and beat up the cloth. 


* * * * *& * 
oe. 


I made my? first application on this invention 
of the weaving of Jacquard Brussels carpets at 
Lowell in 1845, and for this loom which worked 
regularly and successfully, I obtained a patent in 
England the 11th day of March, 1846 and in the 
United States on a subsequent date. This I believe 
to be the first automatic power loom for weaving 
Jacquard Brussels carpets then known. There 
were other English inventions of later dates than 
my original invention for weaving terry fabrics 
which were designed to accomplish the same ob- 
ject, but they did not constitute an automatic loom, 
as the terry wires had to be drawn from the cloth 
and placed preparatory to reinsertion in a feeding 
hopper or trough by hand. 


Spe ES eek tek a ey 


Specimens of Jacquard Brussels carpeting:woven 
by my power loom were exhibited at the “Great Ex- 
hibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations” 
in London, 1851; but not until after the prizes 
had been awarded. 


The Jury in a supplement to their report 
stated that “the specimen of Brussel carpeting ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bigelow are woven by a power 
loom, invented and patented by him and are better 
and more perfectly woven than any hand loom 
goods that have come under the notice of the Jury. 


« ¥: 


‘Morrell and Waterfield. 


a 


s 


This, however, is a very small part of their merit 
or rather that of Mr. Bigelow who has completely 
triumphed over che numerous obstacles tha: pre- 
sented themselves and succeeded in substituting 
steam power for manual labor in the manufacture 
of five-frame Brussels carpets. Several patents 
have been taken out by different inventors in this 
country for effecting the same object, but as yet 
none of them have been brought into successful or 
extensive operation and the honor of this achieve- 
ment, one of great practical difficulty as well as 
of great commercial value, must be awarded to a 
native of the United States.” 





THE PHILADELPHIA GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


i heen Upholstery Trade Golf Association tour- 
nament on the course of the Philmont Coun- 
try Club held August 12th and 13th was well 
attended by representative men of the upholstery 
industry. 

The field was split into four flights of Eights 
as follows: Ist Eight: R. Kelly, Howard Wasser- 
man, C. F. Havey, F. T. Vilmar, J. Pepper, 
A. D. Faxon, W. Dinan and G. Gardner. 2nd 
Eight: W. J. McNab, M. G. Curtis, H. Benner, 
E. R. Bennett, A. Juehne, E. Baldwin, J. Brom- 
ley and P. Chance. 3rd Eight: C. Hilbert, T. A. 
Cawthra, J. C. Gifkins, E. Morrell, M. P. Clin- 
ton, A. Zimmerman, G. A. Bomann, Jr., and 
H. B. Hall. 4th Eight: Charles Stephens, D. M. 
Fernandes, T. Waterfield, E. J. Follis, C. J. 
Neligh, P. A. Lozzero, C. Mendenhall and S. 
Schimpf. . 

The winners in the match play were as fol- 
lows: Ist Eight; Faxon, Pepper, Havey and 
Gardner. 2nd Eight; McNab, Bromley, Curtis 
and Bennett. 3rd Eight; Hilbert, Gifkins, Mor- 
rell and Clinton. 4th Eight; Stephens, Water- 


‘field and Follis. 


In the semi-finals, the winners were: Ist 
Eight; Faxon and Havey. 2nd Eight; Bromley 
and Curtis. 3rd Eight; Gifkins and E. Morrell. 
4th Eight; Stephens and Waterfield. 

The finals were won by Faxon, Bromley, 


The tournament was characterized through- 
out by the usual good sportsmanship of the up- 
holstery trade and notwithstanding a slight in- 
clemency of the weather, some very remarkable 
golf scores were recorded. 

A. D. Faxon, the winner of the tournament 
this year, now becomes the permanent possessor 


of the Cawthra Cup, which he has won on three 
occasions. 
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DECORATIONS 


A Striking Example of Excellent Country Club Decoration. The Work of Alice Swift, Inc. 


ODERN club decoration, especially in coun- 
try clubs, is characterized by a delightful 
intimacy and charm. The formality and stiffness 
which not so many years ago was the outstanding 
feature of the decoration of most clubs, is a thing 
of the past, and the efforts of the modern dec- 
orator doing club work are directed towards 
creating interiors such as are to be found, in a 
well appointed 
home, and to 
give all of its 
rooms — public 
rooms as well 
as bed-rooms— 
an atmosphere 
of homeliness, 
coziness and 
comfort. 

A successful 
example of this 
type of club 
decoration may 
be seen in the 
Piping Rock 
Club at Locust 
Valley, Long 
Island, and was 
achieved by 
Alice Swift, 
Inc. Here, as 
in all of Miss 
Swift’s work, 
w ill be found 
a sureness of 
touch in the 
handling of 
colors, a_ fine 
judgment in 
the selection of 
furniture and 
furnishings, 
and a knowledge of arrangement which makes 
for harmony among all the decorative elements 
employed. 

On the opposite page we show one of the 
main dining rooms. The walls are covered with 
a richly colored scenic wall paper depicting out- 
door and sporting scenes, cleverly hung, consid- 
ering the number of doors and windows. The 
woodwork and wainscoting are of moss-green. 





A corner in one of the smaller dining rooms. 
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IN THE PIPING ROCK CLUB 


The carpet is taupe color. The seats of the arm- 
chairs are covered with copper-colored silk, and 
the side chairs with striped copper and green 
silk. The hangings are of gold-colored silk, and 
the fixtures are green and bronze. 

In the center of this page we illustrate a 
corner of the blue and yellow dining-room, which 
has white walls as a background for the fixtures 
of crystal and 
silver. The 
screen at the 
right is of yel- 
low, with a blue 
design. The 
carpet is plain 
blue. Over the 
mantel hangs a 
beautifully col- 
ored panel. 

On page 106 
we show an en- 
try hall, and 
beyond a sec- 
tion of one of 
the dressing- 
rooms, This 
entry hall is 
finished in ma- 
ple and red 
lacquer, On the 
floor are attrac- 
tive hooked 
tugs, and at 
the windows 
are curtains 
in harmonizing 
colors. Hook 
rugs are also 
used in the 
dining rooms. 
Here the walls 
are hung with a fabric in gay colorings. 

It is characteristic of Miss Swift’s work that 
her walls are always interesting. So many dec- 
orators neglect them, confining their attention 
mainly to the furniture and furnishings, being 
satisfied if the walls in the rooms they decorate 
are merely unobtrusive. With Miss Swift, the 


walls are considered as vital backgrounds and are 


treated accordingly. 
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DRAPERY FIXTURE CATALOGUE 


W* ARE in receipt of an interesting catalogue 
on polychrome wood drapery fixtures issued 
by the Chicago Drapery Hardware Co., setting 
forth with profuse illustrations, their products of 
fixtures for hanging curtains, draperies, and wall 
tapestries. These are made in six color combi- 
nations of French ivory, black and gold, blue and 
gold, walnut polychrome, mulberry and gold and 
old gold polychrome. The articles so finished 
include poles and brackets, pole ends, and a 
unique collection of drapery tie backs, some .of 
which are innovations, particularly the ones in 
which the drapery is drawn through ‘the fixture 
and another style made up with two rosettes on 
a single fixture. This catalogue, which also in- 
cludes a series of half-tone illustrations of Ber- 
nard paper pattern valances, is sent to the trade 
free on request. 





TELEPHONE DIRECTORY OMISSION 


Dp Van BLerKom Co. have been consider- 
ably inconvenienced and annoyed, by the 





omission through an error, of their telephone 
number in the New York telephone directory. 
While our subscribers are well taken care of in 
the way of a telephone directory of our adver- 
tisers, we trust that they will co-operate in mark- 
ing their telephone book with the address and 
telephone number of David. Van Blerkom Co., 
113 West 17th Street, Chelsea 2854, which num- 
ber should not be confused with the residence 
telephone of David Van Blerkom. 





NEW TRADE WORKROOM 


J. Davenport, who is well known to the 

¢ trade through his former connections with 

a number of the best known workrooms in New 

York, has recently established his own workroom 

for the trade at 245 East 45th Street, under the 

name of F. J. Davenport & Co. Associated with 

Mr. Davenport is August Meyn. They are fully 

equipped to handle furniture, cushions, pillows 
and screens. 





ADDS TO SELLING STAFF 
Glee following representatives 
have been added ta the selling 
staff of the French-American Mfg. 
Co.: Bernard Kleckner, Southern 
territory; Harry Kleckner, Middle 
Western territory; Jack Weinberg, 
New England; E. B. Sullivan, Pa- 
cific Coast; W. M. Bratton, Minne- 
apolis and vicinity; Ralph R. 
Williams, Far West. 


ART-IN-TRADES EXHIBI- 
TION 
5 hey third annual exhibition of 
the Art-in-Trades Club will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
October 20th and extend to No- 
vember 13th inclusive. The exhi- 
bition will comprise room interiors 
in many different styles and most 
of the available space has already 
been allotted. 

The former exhibitions of this 
organization were eminently suc- 
cessful and the committee has 
ground for promising that this one 
will be equally so. 





An entry and a view of one of the 
dressing rooms in the Piping Rock Club. 
See text on page 105. 





THE DECORATORS’ 


PROBLEM ABROAD 


In England Especially Decorators Are Forced to the Difficult Task of Creating New Interiors 


with Old Materials. 


¢¢TT IS all in the viewpoint,” a French decora- 

tor observed recently. “You in America 
with the tremendous amount of building going 
on, have a wide field of opportunity. You can 
pick and choose your furnishings because money 
is not so tight as it is over here. We have to do 
an awful lot of refurnishing; just as the women 
are doing in costumes, we are making over the 
old stuff.’ 

In England they are up against the housing 
problem. They are thinking mainly about get- 
ting roofs over the heads of the people, and the 
furnishings are of secondary consideration. The 
Minister of Health in a speech before the House 
of Commons recently said that over a million 
houses in England were unfit for human occupa- 
tion and ought to be replaced by modern struc- 
tures. Day after day, Commons discussed the 
new housing bill, which if adopted will increase 
the national debt of England about one-third. It 
provides for the expenditure of billions of pounds 
sterling in dwellings. 

Now, under such conditions, with the tremen- 
dous taxation falling almost entirely upon the 
rich who are steadily growing poorer, selling their 
estates and retrenching in every particular, they 
have to compromise and reconcile their relations 
to home furnishings and perhaps it is a good 
thing because in many instances, they are devel- 
oping exceedingly good results from the utiliza- 
tion of old material. 

“The American decorator,” observed a mem- 
ber of an English firm, “who has a constituency 
that is not pinched by the times considers his 
problem from the standpoint of comfort, propor- 
tion and color effects. If he wants to eliminate 
the undesirable in furnishing he can do so but 
over here in many instances, we have to make use 


How One Man Solved His Problem. 


of the accumulations of a household. What you 
might call miscellaneous junk that an old family 
has accumulated is classified and sorted and in 
many cases serves as a nucleus upon which to 
build, with some very good results in economic 
furnishing. 

“And after all, these accumulations represent 
the quality of sentiment without which no suc- 
cessful furnishing can be undertaken. One of 
my clients had lived in a house in Eaton Square 
for years. It was just filled with old glassware, 
china, pewter, copper and brasses. These things 
were scattered all over the place. They were 
never shown right. As purchased, they were 
placed wherever there was room for them. Every 
piece had been bought because beautiful and 
aroused some pleasurable memory. So, when he 
moved to his place in Chelsea, a much less ex- 
pensive place, he left the refurnishing in my 
hands, with limitations. 

“So, I said to myself, I will use all this old 
material simply furnishing the proper framework 
or background for the setting. I didn’t wish to 
do the work in a way to give it a museum effect 
so I conceived the idea that by utilizing all the 
brasses as part of the color scheme in one room 
and all the pewter as part of the color scheme in 
another room, I might arrive at something unique 
in furnishing and at the same time emphasize 
the importance of the man’s collections. 

“And that is what I did. I went through 
his inventory and placed all his brasses in a room 
with a background of violet on the walls and 
draperies and you have no idea of the beauty of 
that combination. The-library was in tones of 
green and into this room went all the Bohemian 
glass, rich crimson and red. The coppers became 
part of the color scheme of still another room and 
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in the dining room was the pewter against Pom- 
peian blue walls. With everything else, I con- 
sidered the color value and used it accordingly. 

“What was the result? 

“Never before had these things been shown 
to such advantage. They served now as part of 
the background design of the room, care being 
always taken to have a wall treatment with little 
or no design but chosen for its complementary 
value. 

“In some cases, the pieces were placed in 
corner cabinets, sometimes in wall cabinets ex- 
tending like bookcases all around the room to a 
height of 7 ft. I varied the treatment in every 
room according to the size of each collection ; and 
it was a great success. 

“This is the sort of thing that the English 
decorators are compelled to do today if they are 
to hold their old clients.” 





A SUMMER GET-TOGETHER 
—s semi-annual get-together meeting of the 
sales forces of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
took place August 25th to 28th with the entire 
staffs being present from the Boston, New. York 
and Chicago offices. 





The first day was spent in inspecting the 
new weaving plant at Danielson, Conn., a recent 
purchase that will increase their facilities to a 
tremendous extent. From Danielson, the party 
went by motor to Greenfield, Mass., where a 
three-day golt tournament was held at the Green- 
field Country Club. The grand prize was a silver 
cup presented by the Corporation for competition 
between the office forces of the three cities above 
mentioned. The competition resulted in a tie 
between the Boston and the New York office. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that the “get- 
together” was a successful one, and the generous 
entertainment provided by the corporation met 
ready response and appreciation by the entire 
sales forces. 

The following were in attendance: J. W. 
Powdrell, J. S. Alexander, H. E. Scripture, F. A. 
Baird, E. V. Pollard, E. S. Lewis, H. C. Lock- 
wood, H. H. M. Burgin, T. B. Wilson, F. A. 
Alexander, H. A. Roberts, Herbert Pepler. 


eo Seed McCLELLAND, INC., decorators and im- 
porters of furniture and old wall papers, 
have leased new quarters at 228 East 44th Street, 
New York. 


New furniture showrooms of the Gaines-Walrath Co., Oakland, Cal. 














A HALLWAY IN THE GEORGIAN SPIRIT 


The racing prints decorating the wall are quite in keeping with the general atmosphere. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF MODERN GUEST-ROOM DECORATION 
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Facade of the old U. S. Assay Office, now the south 
wall of the De Forest Wing. 


THE METROPOLITAN’S AMERICAN WING 


HE new American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will soon be opened and will 
be of especial interest to our readers because it 
will represent not only the work of the early 
American craftsmen but their assembled work, 
for about twenty rooms are being constructed in 
authentic styles from actual materials, and set up 
with great care and at great trouble and expense. 
The new wing is the gift of Robert W. de 
Forest and Mrs. de Forest and will be devoted 
entirely to the arts of America during the period 
of the Colonial, Revolutionary and early Repub- 
lican eras. It is a three-story building about 60 
x 80 ft. and standing by itself in what will ulti- 
mately be a large courtyard of the museum con- 
nected by a passageway with the North end of 
the Morgan wing. 
The furnishings are necessarily of a domes- 
tic character. The exhibits emphasize the fact 


that the men to whose struggles we owe the 
foundation of our country, while neglecting the 
arts of painting and sculpture, gave expression 
to their art in the houses they built and the furni- 
ture they made, which showed a fine sense of 
line and proportion and a fine discrimination for 
the decorative proprieties. 

The plans of the three floors are similar. 
They include on each a large central exhibition 
gallery, opening on three sides into smaller rooms. 
This central gallery will be used for the arrange- 
ment of collections of furniture and other dec- 
orative arts grouped by material. The smaller 
rooms opening from this central gallery will be 
installed with the actual woodwork from a num- 
ber of early rooms and will be furnished and 
appointed with authentic antiques. Thus, it will 
be possible to show the collections both by ma- 
terial, with particular attention to development of 


XVIII Century room, first shown at the Hudson-Fulton celebration, to be a permanent exhibit in the 
American Wing. 
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style and form, and by period, bringing together 
all types of decorative art. 

The third floor will probably be devoted to 
the earliest period, the Seventeenth Century per- 
iod, and here will be arranged the furniture of 
the Bolles collection. The rooms opening from 
the central gallery will be in old panelling of the 
Eighteenth Century furnished with the simpler 
furniture of that 
period. 


We recall an interview that we had with him 
when he asked us if we would use our influence 
with the furniture and upholstery trade to bring 
about a greater interest in industrial art. Finally 
in 1909, the first concrete effort to present the 
art of the home properly under the Museum’s 
auspices was undertaken by the Art Committee 
of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. Robert 
W. de Forest was 
chairman of that 





The second floor 
will be devoted to 
woodwork and furni- 
ture of the middle 
Eighteenth Century. 
The furniture of that 
period, principally 
Chippendale, glass, 
metalwork and _ tex- 
tiles will be all of the 
same period. 

Already some ad- 


committee and his in- 
defatigable work was 
eminently successful. 

The demonstration 
of American furnish- 
ings at that time was 
a revelation of the ex- 
cellence of our early 
American craftsman- 
ship and from that 
day there has been a 
steady upbuilding of 


























mirable groupings of 


this character of in- 





Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia fur- 








dustrial art. The pro- 
gram was advanced 














nishings have been 
arranged and will 
constitute the whole 




















by the acquisition of 
the Bolles collection 
of American furni- 























growth of American 
utilitarian and decor- 











ture, but the museum 
has always, been han- 
dicapped by a lack of 




















ative art. 

As part of the 
South facade of the 
wing, there will be re- 
constructed the 
marble front of the 
United States Branch 
Bank, familiarly 
known as the old 
United States Assay 
Office, formerly at 15 












































-room and by a lack 
of the proper envi- 
ronment for such 
furnishings, museum 
galleries being unfit- 











ted for this purpose. 

As far back as ten 
years ago, it was de- 
cided that the only 
proper way to show 
these furnishings was 

















Wall Street. This fine 
facade has been pre- 
served for the pur- 
pose it now serves 
through the efforts of 


“Marmion,” Virginia; 


Mr. de Forest and in itself possesses interest and 


charm for the lovers of the-early Colonial. 

All of this work is the consummation of the 
dream of Sir Purdon Clark who, when he came 
to the Metropolitan Museum, felt deeply the 
great neglect that had been shown in the past 
for things American. 


From three of the fifteen rooms to be exhibited in the 
new American Wing at the Metropolitan Museum. 1, 
2, Powell House, Philadelphia; 

3, Hewlett House, Woodbury, L. I. 


in rooms equally au- 
thentic in type and 
style; and for ten 
years the Museum has 
been gradually getting 
together material for such rooms. There were 
many difficulties encountered, but little by little 
they purchased complete rooms and in some 
cases, complete buildings, and tore them down 
for the material in them. 

They will have one panelled cod of un- 
painted pine with a corner cupboard and with 
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the rather unusual accompaniment of a panelled 
ceiling. This is from New Hampshire. 

They will have another pine room from the 
Connecticut River valley. Another interesting 
room will be of Rhode Island workmanship, a 
large room 18 x 27 ft. in size, and this room will 
provide a most appropriate setting for the furni- 
ture made by Rhode Island cabinet-makers of the 
early Eighteenth Century. 

They will have two good-sized rooms from 
Haverhill, Mass. with panelled chimney breasts, 
cornices and wainscots filled with delicate detail 
work in the style of Samuel McIntire, the great 
Salem builder. 

Still another room is from the Hewlett 
House, Woodbury, Long Island, and still an- 
other from the Powell House, Philadelphia. 

Especially will the room of the Powell House 
appeal to one as it will be furnished with authen- 
tic pieces from the workshop of that great 
Quaker workman, William Savery. . 

Philadelphia will again be represented in a 
Nineteenth Century room, the doorways and 
mantels decorated with composition ornament 


made by Robert Wellford of Philadelphia. This 
room must ever be ‘closely associated with the 
War of 1812 as the central portion of one of the 
mantels contains an oval composition panel, pic- 
turing the Battle of Lake Erie, ; 

Another Maryland room, removed from a 
house in Pratt Street, Baltimore, is one of the 
most beautiful rooms one can imagine. The 
whole character of its plaster work, delicately de- 
tailed, suggests the work of the same architect 
who designed Homewood, the Carroll homestead. 
Such a room would serve as an admirable back- 
ground for the Duncan Phyfe furniture. 

But doubtless the most impressive of all the 
rooms is the Marmion room, Marmion was lo- 
cated eighteen miles from Fredericksburg, Va. 
and was the home of George Lewis, a nephew of 
Washington. It is a pretentious room and has 
been described in architectural journals, and its 
style copied and recopied. 

These rooms have been transferred intact 
with great care by the committee, and will serve 
not only a purpose which will be appreciated by 
decorators and artisans but by historians as well. 


A room by Jourdain, Paris, The wall treatment consists of squares of Japanese veneer; the surface of the 


table is of polished shark’s skin. 
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FABRIC PATTERNS ACHIEVED BY EMBOSSING 


See text on opposite page. 
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ld-time method of finishing fabrics by impressing the design on the cloth by 
In the right foreground wé see the folded cloth marked T. The workman at the bench is handling the 
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pattern matrixes marked N which’are folded in with the iabric and pressed between hot plates (R) which 


the workman in the center is gripping with large plyers. 


Workmen in the left center are adjusting the cloth 


in the presses. Strong pressure is applied from the geared winding apparatus in the left foreground. 


FABRIC PATTERNS BY EMBOSSING 


T IS an old trade axiom that it’s the pattern 

that sells the goods. If true it may explain 
why the continued demand for greater variety 
and novelty in patterns keeps the machinery and 
fabric makers constantly ringing the changes on 
the loom dobby, the jacquard, the printing and 
the embroidering machines. It is this ever- 
changing call for a different motif that would, in 
a season, render a machine obsolete that could 
not produce more than one idea to meet the 
flights of fashion’s fancies. Luckily for the fickle 
dame and trade as well there’s a seemingly end- 
less number of creative opportunities yet in the 
loom, the knitter, the printer and the embroiderer 
to cope with any of the whims of the whimsical 
arbiter of the modes. 

However, there are other means and meth- 
ods of producing variations in the designs and 
effects which ornament or decorate fabrics. One 
of these is the embossing machine. Embossing 
is one of the processes of dressing or finishing 
used to effect an improved appearance in the 


fabric. It is resorted to just as are the jacquard 
and the silk printing machines, the former en- 
twining the pattern in the goods by interlacing 
the warp and filling threads in the process of 
weaving according to a special design, and the 
latter printing the pattern on the surface of the 
woven fabric from engraved metal rollers on 
which the design is engraved, that the fabric may 
fit some specific use, or be made more attractive 
than the goods would be in their plain state. 

In the earlier days embossing was only used 
for little pretty effects to sell as cheap imitations 
of fancy and jacquard patterns, such as raised 
dots, infinitesimal flowers, and geometrical dec- 
orations. 

As the methods and apparatus for embossing 
improved there were imitations of weaves, diag- 
onals, corduroys, heavy cords, and fancy motifs 
and all sorts of face cloths are now reproduced 
on the embossing machine, even moiré patterns 
on knit rayon fabrics, as shown in the illustra- 
tions. The embossing art is also used to impress 
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A relief pattern obtained by an outline cutting pro- 
duced on the cutting machine, showing a reversal of 
the usual embossed pattern. 


gold, silver and colored designs on velvet, velve- 
teen, and various kinds of silk and silk mixed 
goods. 

In processing the goods are immersed in a 
solution or sponged over on the face side. The 
prepared fabric is then rolled and passed under 
the hot engraved embossing cylinder, and is 
then impressed with the relief pattern or design 
that has been engraved on the embossing roller, 
or is powdered with gold, silver, or color as the 
case may be. 

Strong pressure is put upon the back of the 
fabric by a second roller which is covered with 
paper and serves as a backing for the matrix or 
engraved roller. While this work can be done on 
almost all classes of fabrics, it is just now used 
mostly for upholstery goods, cloak linings, cos- 
tumes, casket coverings and linings, etc., etc. 
Recently some attractive patterns have been pro- 
duced in artificial silk knit fabrics for dresses. 

The accompanying illustrations show what 
has been accomplished in embossing fabrics. Up 
to several years ago embossing was done to a 
great extent in Europe, and American fabric 
makers viewed embossed materials as poor imi- 
tations of the real goods: Rapid progress in the 
improvement of methods, the embossing ma- 
chines, and skill in handling the work has been 
made by the American embossers. Careful work- 
manship has been essential in building the ma- 
chines. Not only must the pressure be distributed 
uniformly over the whole working surface of the 
roller, but also there must not be any alteration 


in the appearance of the design in the longitudinal 
direction of the fabric, and the latter must be 
fed into the rollers in such a manner that creases 
are impossible. Therefore the machines must be 
constructed with great precision. The engraved 
roller is equipped with heating devices for gas 
and steam, heat being requisite for embossing 
certain fabrics. 

The majority of embossed patterns are 
brought out in relief the ground being depressed 
by the raised part of the engraved roller, the’ 
design being raised prominently from the flat- 
tened ground, as shown in the group illustrations 
printed in connection with this article. 

Recently a different style of depressing the 
design and bringing the ground into relief has 
been produced on the cutting machine by substi- 
tuting a design roller for the cutting bed. The 
design is cut in relief on the roller and whien the 
cloth is drawn tight the cutting blade shears off 
the pile corresponding to the high parts on the 
design roller leaving untouched the places. corres- 
ponding to the hollows. The background is left 
of full pile, the design being marked in outline 
only by those parts which were cut away. This 
new style of cut embossing is perhaps limited in 
its application to only pile fabrics and heavy felts. 





—SSS——SSSSqaqyeeaqo— 
The modern embossing machine which produces. pat- 
terns in relief on fabrics with and without pile. . The 
engraved embossing roller is shown between the calen- 
dering and pressure rolls. 
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JORDAN MARSH CO. PLAN INNO- 
VATION 


HE tremendous increase in the use of auto- 
mobiles for shopping has created a problem 
for big cities which is riot easily solved. 

The Jordan Marsh Co., however, are pio- 
neers in a plan which will go a long way to re- 
lieve congestion in the middle of Boston’s shop- 
ping district. 

The Jordan Marsh Co. have acquired prop- 
erty on Beach Street, but three minutes walk 
from the store, on which they will erect an eight- 
story garage to be used for the free parking of 
its customers’ cars during shopping hours. 

Plans and specifications call for a brick and 
concrete building which will accommodate six 
hundred cars. It will be equipped with a fire- 
proof stairway and passenger elevators with 
motor ramps from floor to floor, separate ramps 
being provided for up and down traffic. This 
system of runways between floors facilitates stor- 
age and makes the eighth or top floor as readily 
available as the ground floor. 

In addition to waiting rooms for women on 
the first floor and for men on the second floor, 
there will be a first class service station and gar- 
age together with facilities for washing cars and 
a supply department where will be carried auto- 
mobile accessories of all kinds. 

The garage will be used exclusively by cus- 
tomers of the store, free parking privilege being 
accorded during the time the owners are shop- 
ping at the store. 





MAINTAINING A COMPLETE STOCK 


ag beara ys Huser & Co. make an extra- 

ordinary announcement this month in call- 
ing attention ‘to the fact that they are carrying, 
ready for immediate shipment, a complete stock 
of all products in this season’s line. 

With the limited quantities of stock main- 
tained by retailers, an announcement of this 
character has unusual significance for it gives to 
the buyer the assurance that even though he may 
be low on certain numbers of Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co.’s fabrics, he has their big mill stock 
on call to back up any order or to replenish his 
supplies on short notice. Rosenthal, Findlay & 
McDonald are the firm’s sole selling agents. 


ea showroom of Charles R. Gracie, manufac- 


turer of painted screens, has been moved to 
14 West 47th Street. 
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Original rough sketch of drapery shown on page 119. 





THE MONTH’S DRAPERY DIAGRAM 
§ iges diagram shown on the following page is a 
cutting diagram for the draped curtain shown 
in the illustration on page 119. Because of the 
length of the curtain, only a portion of this part 
is shown. 

The window for which this pattern was de- 
sired is nine feet wide and twenty feet high to the 
top of the arch and six feet ten inches to the 
deepest portion of the festooned center section. 
The specifications call for the curtain to be tied 
back in two places. The upper tieback is at the 
spring of the arch and is, according to the origi- 
nal sketch, not more than eighteen inches wide at 
this point. In our working out of the diagram, 
it was readily seen that a proportion of eighteen 
inches at this point would be decidedly out of 
keeping with the general dimensions of the treat- 
ment; we have, therefore, increased it to about 
twenty-six inches. Otherwise no change has 
been made in the dimensions as laid out in the 
original sketch which is presented herewith. 

To fit a window nine feet wide and twenty 
feet high, the one-half inch squares shown in the 
diagram must be increased to one foot each. The 
length of the curtain from the corner B to the 


bottom must be four and one-third yards. In. 


order to obtain a sufficient width for curtain and 
drapery, it will be necessary to piece the material, 
not only on the dotted line C-B, but at other 
places, to obtain a total width of 138 inches for 
each half. 

The upper. curtain from A-D is gathered 


{ 
i 
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around the arched window top in any way that 
will create uniform pleats. To the right of B, 
the curving line which terminates in a point at 
the lower extremity of the festoon is gathered 
back to B-and fastened by the cord and tassel 
which also confines the curtain on the dotted line 
from A-B, though not necessarily fastened to it. 

The treatment herewith shown would suit 
other windows of the same character, but it 
might be difficult to alter the size of the cutting 
diagram to suit other dimensions unless they bore 
a definite relation to the size of the drapery here 
shown, such as one-half size, which would be 
four feet six inches wide by ten feet high, in 
which the half inch squares on the diagram 
would each be increased to six inches; or one- 
quarter size, for a window two feet six inches 
wide and five feet high, the squares of the dia- 
gram would be three inches each. 

A treatment like this has been used most 
successfully in the Hotel Sylvania, Philadelphia, 
and our pattern was made at the request of a 
subscriber. 


A NEW HOUSTON FIRM 


jpn Cave Company, a new decorative estab- 
lishment, is Opening in Houston, Texas. Don. 
L. Cave, recently resident manager of Gallup, 
Inc. and previously for ten years with the W. E. 
Brown Decorating Co., Atlanta, together with 
Herbert Douglas, formerly with Duff & Repp of 
Kansas City, are associated in the new enterprise. 
They will occupy a new building which is now in 
the course of erection at the corner of Main 
Street and Berry Avenue and will carry a very 
substantial line of drapery fabrics, fine furniture 
and decorative art objects. 





EMDEN & WORMSER, INC. 


jee incorporation of the firm of Emden & 
Wormser, 43 East 19th Street, which oc- 
curred recently at Albany, makes no change 
except to add “incorporated” to the name. The 
business is being carried on, since the death of 
M. E. Wormser, by the same staff, with James 
Kurnicki in general charge of the business. 
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Cutting diagram of drapery shown on page 119. The half-inch squares of the diagram must be increased to 
6 inches each to fit a window 4% feet wide and 10 feet high. 
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Pattern and description will be found on page 117. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


Interior Decorator 


The Upholsterer and 











A COMBINATION OF MODERNIZED GOTHIC AND TUDOR DECORATIVE 
ELEMENTS IN A MAN’S DRESSING ROOM 
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HERE is the New Art to come from? 
Characteristics in design, spring always 
from national interpretations. 

You never will get the subtle quality of 
Louis XV or Louis XVI anywhere but in France. 

Italian art is essentially Latin. We do not 
mistake the conventional Elizabethan for any 
other type. 

All of these periods are accentuated by na- 
tional characteristics and these national or tra- 
ditional characteristics are rapidly disappearing 
in the interpretations of today. This is natural 
because national types are disappearing. The 
color is wearing off. 

Rheims in its reconstruction 
bears no relationship to the 
Rheims of+old. The picturesque 
but unsanitary * buildings all 
through: Europeare rapidly 
disappearing. Even the wind- 
mills have been supplanted by 
gasolene engines and the gon- 
dolas of Italy are being fur- 
nished with motors. 

There is nothing to stimu- 
late the continuance vi national 
types in decoration. Little by 
little, all European art is be- 
coming cosmopolitan. 

In America we have always 
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The new art abroad is mainly 
Jazz” art, interesting, but pos- 





quisite examples of the Classic 
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is logical to keep an eye on America, because 
America is more liable to evolve a new art that 
is lasting than any section of Europe. 

They are struggling hard with the subject 
over there, but they are producing nothing but 
jazz, and much as we admire jazz (it’s after all 
nothing better than a hors d’euvres to whet the 
appetite for something better) we doubt if any- 
one believes that jazz will remain through the 
centuries aS a permanent contribution to the 
archives of music. Therefore, it is a sad com- 
mentory on conditions in Europe, that the Inter- 
national Exposition of 1926 in Paris, will be 
devoted entirely to new art, not necessarily good 
art, but arbitrarily new art. 

Of course, out of the horde 
of European designers, cabinet 
makers and decorators who are 
experimenting with color and 
design in the new art, there 
may emerge a genius who will 
create something along new 
lines which is distinctive, beau- 
tiful, and usable, but such a 
man is not, we think, in evi- 
dence today. 

The main fault in so much 
of the work of these “jazz” 
decorators is that their rooms 
are not livable. Their rooms 
do possess a certain style; they 
possess novelty; but most of 
them stand out as too extra- 
ordinarily different from the 


styles but invariably simplified, sessing few attributes which make | types we have become used to. 


and we have accomplished all * for permanency. 


that has been done through 

absorption, even the foreign talent, who on 
coming here, has absorbed this spirit of sim- 
plicity. We didn’t want palace work in America. 
So, the arts of the foreign designer were modi- 
fied and the results themselves became a develop- 
ment that constituted a new school. 

Today with the wealth there is in America, 
with the increased appreciation of the beautiful 
as indicated by the support given to our great 
museums and to our schools, particularly the 
courses in decoration at the New York Univer- 
sity where 724 people were enrolled last year— 
there is evidence of a national interest in things 
beautiful and if we are to look for a new art, it 





They are too forceful, and few 
of us would like to have to live 
in them 365 days a year. 

On another page we illustrate a French in- 
terior by Jourdain. Of this type of interior the 
one illustrated is excellent, and seen once or twice 
does make a distinct appeal to the eye and to 
the esthetic sense; but as a livable chamber we 
doubt if this room would be possible. It has too 
much novelty—too much color. It would even- 
tually, as the saying is, “wear” on one. 

Our interest in the furniture in the “new” 
styles is mainly academic, as very little of it 
reaches these shores to become problems for our 
decorators used to working with period stuff of 
restrained design. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 98) 


furnishing lines are doing a larger business than 
ever. The J. B. Holtzclaw Co., Ltd., did as much 
business during the first six months of the pres- 
ent year as during all of 1923, and firms like 
Barker Bros. report substantial gains over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Donald McRae, for years with Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, is now with the Pasadena 
Furniture Co., of Pasadena, as manager and 
buyer for the furniture and fine art departments. 
This company will be in its new store in Decem- 
ber. 

Tierney & Lawford decorators of Los An- 
geles, have been awarded the much coveted con- 
tract for installing the decorative furnishings in 
the Women’s Athletic Club. 

E. J. Donnelly, for years buyer of draperies 
for Walker Bros., Salt Lake City, has tendered 
his resignation and will return to his old home 
at San Francisco. He has been succeeded by E. 
Danquin, who is also buyer of silks and dress 
goods. The store of Walker Bros. is being re- 
modeled and enlarged. 

The Auerbach Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
preparing to enlarge its furniture and house 
furnishings department and will move this into 
the six-story building across the street from its 
present location, the structure being the one va- 
cated by the firm last year. 

W. B. Kerr, for the past fifteen years asso- 
ciated with the Spokane Dry Goods Co., Spokane, 
Wash., has been elected secretary-treasurer to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of C. F. Road- 
night. 

The Cripps-Hancock Dry Goods Co. has 
moved to a new location at 836 S. Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, and has added a line of bed- 
ding, blankets and house-furnishing textiles to 
its former lines of French, Belgian and Irish 
linens. 

The Los Angeles Furniture Market and 
Fifth Style Show was held in the building of the 
Kling Manufacturing Co., July 28 to August 2. 
Los Angeles-made furniture was strongly fea- 
tured. 

The Northwest Furniture Manufacturers 
Exposition was held at Tacoma, Wash., July 28 
to August 2, and the annual convention of the 
Washington Retail Furniture Association was 
held in conjunction with this event. 


T. A. CHurcH. 


CHICAGO NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 

With the formal season of lectures opening 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts will again 
conduct a series of Saturday morning lectures on 
interior decoration to be delivered by five of the 
city’s experts. These lectures are open to the 
public and take place each week at eleven o'clock. 
The season’s artists announced include E. P. 
Kellogg, H. P. Hall, Maximillian Schachner, 
Glenn Darling, and Leon Pescheret. 

There has also been a demand for more lec- 
tures on this subject at the Art Institute, and 
Lionel Robertson, director of interior decorations 
at Tobey & Co. will open the series. He will give 
eight lectures, for successive Mondays, beginning 
at 2:30, the middle of September. The subjects 
will be illuminated by framed pictures in their 
proper settings, draperies, furniture, rugs and 
other decorative accessories. The lectures are: 
The Bride’s Home, Modernizing an Old Home, 
The Country Home, The City Home, The Col- 
onial Home, The American-Italian Villa, The 
American-Spanish Home and The American- 
Early English Home. Jean Mowat. 





NEW DOORS FOR ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB 


| secre the Art-in-Trades Club, at 34 E. 
38th Street, were presented with a decora- 
tive glass door, with accompanying side panels. 
This door and the panels are now installed, and 
are a remarkable example of craft-work. They 
are out of the ordinary both in design and ma- 
terial. The basic design for the door is made of 
wrought iron, on which has been worked a treat- 
ment of lead and pewter in such a way as to 
produce a most interesting surface. The rough 
lead work has been lacquered and brushed into 
high lights. The design is of flowers and birds, 
and in the center of the panel is placed the club 
insignia. Owen Bonawit, Inc., were the donors. 





SAMPLES OF INDANTHRENE DYEING 


5 ew Atlas Dye Works, Frankford, Philadel- 

phia, who specialize in the indanthrene dye- 
ing of artificial silk and cotton warps, have issued 
two cards to the trade, attached to each of which 
are skeins showing samples of their work. This 
firm absolutely guarantees materials dyed by 
them to be sunfast. Their plant is one of ‘the 
largest and best equipped for this work in the 
country, and they have achieved an enviable rep- 
utation for the quality of their dyeing. 
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INTERIORS IN A NEW YORK FURNITURE SHOWROOM 


At the top is a room in Early American maple and pine; at the bottom, the Entrance Hall, which is in 
oak. These rooms are im the new showrooms of the Kensington Manufacturing Co., 41 West 45th Street. 
New York. 


The Upholsterer and 
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THE MULLINER SALE AT CHRISTIE’S 


One of the Highest Priced Sales Ever Held; 146 Pieces Bringing the Large Sum of $400,000 


NE of the most important sales held in late 

years was the sale at Christie’s, London, of 
a collection of old English furniture and fabrics 
known as the Mulliner collection. It represented 
a collection illustrating the progress of the dec- 
orative arts from the time of the Restoration to 
the reign of George III. 

There were only 146 numbers in the cata- 
logue and yet the sale brought $400,000. 

Colonel Mulliner’s aim was always to secure 
the finest possible example of each distinctive 
style and to secure a specimen of all the fashions 
in vogue during the period of design. 

Most of the work has already been illustrat- 
ed in a limited edition of “The Decorative Arts 
in England 1660-1780,” but this edition was lim- 
ited and few men in the trade ever saw a copy. 

While all of the pieces as a whole were in- 
teresting, some of them had a historic value 
apart from the artistic; number 88 for example 
was a Chippendale piece. It was practically the 









same as published in the first edition of the 
“Director” in 1754 and had been at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club. 

Another was a Chippendale of 1740 which 
also had been exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. 

Number 87 was formerly in one of the com- 
mittee rooms of the old House of Lords. It was 
in the sale catalogue of the Fulham Factory, 
April 30, 1755. 

All of these pieces were in mahogany frames. 





NEW LINE OF LINEN PRINTS 
ed Fay Glendale Linen Co., well known in the 

importation and manufacture of genuine 
Irish table linen, have just brought out a series of 
patterns in hand blocked prints on fabric of gen- 
uine Irish linen at very low prices. It has been 
the purpose of the Glendale Co. to market a 
washable fabric of fast colors on a fabric base 
of exceptional intrinsic value. The few patterns 
show. careful study of style and color combina- 
tions. 





INCREASES SHOWROOM SPACE 
DusorF, New York, has recently more than 
e doubled his space at 207 East 49th Street, 
the increased space being used as a showroom. 
Mr. Duboff has assembled a large 
number of new models of fine furni- 
ture which are on display for the 
convenience of the trade. 





ROOMS AT LORD & TAYLOR’S 
-_* Lorp & TayLor’s, they are con- 

structing along the entire Fifth 
Avenue front of the building on the 
floor above the upholstery department 
and adjoining the furniture depart- 
ment, seven example rooms, each of 
them about 20 x 18 ft. in size. These 
rooms will serve as a sales medium for 
their furniture, carpet, upholstery and 
decorative departments, the latter de- 
partment being under the guidance of 
Mrs. Irene Haultain. 





A genuine Chippendale chair in the Mul- 

liner Collection, similar to a chair shown 

in the first edition of the “Director,” pub- 
lished in 1754. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AWD SELLERS 


WASSERMAN—Joseph Wasserman, of the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, returned the latter 
part of August from a pleasure trip to Italy, 
Sicily, Greece, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium 
and England. While in England, Mr. Wasser- 
man visited the Wembley Exposition. 

DENNECKE—F. O. Dennecke, who is well 
known to the fine furniture trade, is now with 
the Orsenigo Co., Inc., New York. He was re- 
cently with the Ebbecke Furniture Co., Inc., New 
York. 

LAWRENCE—E. W. Lawrence, who has been 
connected for many years with William Baum- 
garten & Co., Inc., has recently joined ihe sales 
force of the Orsenigo Co., Inc., New York. 

JoHNnson—Everett M. Johnson is now hand- 
ling J. S. Scheinfein & Sons’ line of pillows in 
New York. 

My.ott—In a recent issue we mentioned 
that A. S. Roberts had been appointed upholstery 
and floor covering buyer for the Duffy, Powers 
Co., of Providence. In this we were in error. 
Mr. Roberts is not the upholstery and drapery 
buyer, which position is held by David Mylott. 
Mr. Roberts buys only the floor coverings. 





connections which have been formed during the 
past twenty-two years, while he has been active 
m the buying and merchandising departments of 
carpets, rugs, draperies and home furnishings, 
and he wishes to extend a cordial invitation to 
his friends to visit him at Lansing. 

DirH_t—G. Diehl, upholstery buyer for the 
Golden Rule Store, St. Paul, has been in town 
recently buying stock for the basement depart- 
ment scheduled for opening this month. 

De VaLance—George De Valance, an in- 
terior decorator at 30 West 48th Street, removed 
on September 6th to 18 West 49th Street, where 
he is conducting his business under the name of 
The Decorative Art Shop. 

Lowr—C. C. Lowe, upholstéry buyer for the 
Durant Mercantile Co., Durant, Oklahoma, was a 
recent visitor to the New York market. Mr. 
Lowe, who has been with his firm for fourteen 
years, is undertaking an extensive enlargement in 
his department and reports that business is mak- 
ing very satisfactory advances. In his newly 
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CasE—Miss Inez Case, for eight and a half 
years with George Wyman & Co., South Bend, 
Ind., has become associated with The Yowell 









Drew Co., Orlando, Fla., for whom she will 


establish and take charge of an up- 
holstery goods department. 
CAULFIELD—Frank A. Caulfield, 
for many years with Stroheim & Ro- 
mann, is now handling the interior 
decoration and contract departments 
of The Weston Co., New York. 
REDFIELD—D. C. Redfield, for- 
merly upholstery buyer with William 
Tayler Son & Co., Cleveland, and 
more .recently with the Newcomb- 
Endicott Co. of Detroit, Mich., has 
resigned his position as buyer with the 
latter firm to engage in business for 
himself at Lansing, Mich., under the 
firm name of Redfield, McKeown & 
Co. In advising the UPHOLSTERER of 
his plans, Mr. Redfield refers to the 
many pleasant business and personal 





A companion chair to the one shown on the 
opposite page; in the Mulliner Collection. 
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enlarged department, it is his intention to cater 
to the most exacting tastes of an up-to-date 
clientele. 

RetsErR—H. J. Rieser and his son, Herbert, 
have taken the name of the Adelphia Looms, Inc., 
for their plant, reference to which was made in 
the August UPHOLSTERER. 

QuiINLAN—Roy K: Quinlan, for eleven years 
with Fairclough & Gold, Inc., is now representing 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc., through the territory 
comprising western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and part of the South. 

Hertinc—H. C. Hering, well-known to the 
trade through his former connections with John 
Darling & Co., Graffin & Dolson, the Royal Cur- 
tain Mfg. Co., and Geo. Royle & Co., has joined 
the sales force of McMahon & Cremins, Inc., 
covering the large cities of the Middle West and 
the South. 

RoEBLING—E. E. Roebling, who represents 
R. Carillo & Co., and Peter Schneider’s Sons & 
Co. in the New England and New York state 
territory, with headquarters at 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston, has been appointed representative 
for the same territory for Graffin & Dolson. 








Two chairs from the Mulliner Collection. (See text 
on page 124). The chair to the left was formerly in 
one of the committee rooms of the House of Lords. 


ADDS NEW SHOWROOM 
oHN A. SIEDENTOP has just issued an attractive 
J announcement of the establishment of a show- 
room at 178 E. 85th Street, where he will carry a 
line of interesting furniture, Mr. Siedentop now 
conducts workrooms for the trade at 164 E. 86th 
Street, which will be continued as formerly. 





APPRENTICE COURSES IN UPHOLS- 
TERING, ETC. OPENED SEPT. 15 
soe apprenticeship courses in connection with 

the Board of Education of the City of New 
York in co-operation with the New York Build- 
ing Congress opened their sessions on September 
15th. Registration has been going on during the 
past week and all of the classes will start with a 
good representation of the apprenticeship body 
of the various trades covered by the courses. 

Considerable interest in our trade is attached 
to the fact that this is the second year for the 
classes in upholstering and drapery work. The 
advanced classes are being taken care of at the 
Textile High School, 124 West 30th Street. The 
work work of the advanced class is divided into 
four main divisions which again are split into 
several small sub-divisions. An idea of the work 
undertaken can be gathered from the various 
heads defined on the study chart which in the 
four divisions we have mentioned are as follows: 

Measurer: windows, wall covers, French 
doors, entrance doors, arches, pediments, window 
seats, leather and other door coverings, bed 
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draperies, use of sketches and illustrations, meas- 
urements from and reading blue prints and scale 
drawings, talks to customers on materials, design, 
colors and suitability. 

Drapery Cutter: window, wall covers, bed 
spreads, canopies, geometrical layout of various 
forms, measurements from and reading blue 
prints and scale drawings. 

Slip Cover Cutter: measuring, layout, cut- 
ting. 

Drapery Hanger: shirred curtains, rodded, 
casement curtains, draped shades, overdrapes, 
wall covering,, bed canopies, sunbursts, slipcovers 
to furniture, slipcovers to draperies, freehand 
draperies covering rails, talks to customers on 
materials, design, colors and suitability. 

At the Murray Hill Vocational School which 
covers the work of the younger apprentices with 
relation to furniture upholstering, the course is 
divided into three sections as follows: 

Furniture Cover Cutter: cushion casings and 
furniture covers. 

Upholsterer (plain) : preparing frame, web- 
bing, sewing and tying springs, first burlap sew- 
ing, first stuffing, covering. with burldp, filling 
edge, application of top stuffing, preparations for 
back and arms, building back, measuring quan- 
tity of covering materials, down top, covering 
and trimming, covering and trimming screens. 

Upholsterer (tufted): the first four items 


are the same as on plain upholstering ; front roll 
on seats, marking burlap for tufts, pull in twine 
for tufts, application of filling, marking muslin 
for tuft allowances, drawing in tufts, layout of 
back, layout of arms, measuring for quantities, 
yardage of covering, covering, calculating trim- 
ming, applying trimming. 

In response to a suggestion made several 
times by those interested in the school, arrange- 
ments will be made this year to provide instruc- 
tions at the Textile School for students and jour- 
neymen of more advanced age. Registration for 
this class should be made immediately as facilities 
will only be provided in proportion to the demand 
shown by registration. From inquiries which 
we have received, we believe that there are a 
number of older men in the business who would 
be glad to take advantage of the instruction af- 
forded by the advanced class and in view of the 
fact that the authorities show a disposition to 
arrange instruction to suit the older men, we are 
sure that the opportunity will be recognized by 
those concerned. 

Full particulars concerning the various class- 
es can be obtained from the offices of the schools 
here mentioned, from the Apprenticeship Com- 
mission of the New York Building Congress in 
the Grand Central Terminal Building and from 
the secretary of the Upholsterers’ International 
Union at 230 East 58th Street. 


The Upholstering Class of the Apprenticeship Course of the Board of Education, run in connection with the 


New York Building Congress. 
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CREDIT PROTECTIVE ASSN. FORMED 
na ASSOCIATION known as the Furniture, Up- 

holstery and Allied Trades Association has 
been organized with headquarters at 235 Fifth 
Avenue. It is an organization to cope with cred- 
its and business abuses. . 

The collection department is part of its 
efficiency system. 

It is the aim of the association to cut into 
fraudulent bankruptcies and stop sharp practices, 
and these aims are outlined in some detail below: 


Because of the continued losses through bankruptcy, 
skips and otherwise, the demand of a membership 
association to cope with this end and the credit end of 
the business has been met by the organization of the 
Furniture, Upholstery and Allied Trades Association, 
of 235 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Committees have been formed in all of the trades 
consisting of the leading firms in the country who will 
co-operate and through this central clearing house dis- 
seminate information to its members that will not only 
aid in passing upon credit but stop credit where bad 
at its inception. 

The committees, through trade magazines, are going 
to conduct a campaign to educate the merchant who 
finds himself in difficulties, to call upon one of the com- 
mittee men and “man to man” lay his cards upon the 
table. The committee will then call a meeting of the 
large creditors in order to decide what is best to be 
done. The decision of the committee will be recom- 
mended to the creditors. If the merchant is honest, 
aid will be given. If dishonest, the committee will 
place the evidence before its prosecuting bureau and no 
settlement will be accepted. We intend to make it im- 
possible for the dishonest merchant to remain in 
business but give aid to the honest merchant. 

For membership or particulars apply to William 
Wolf, Secretary of Furniture, Upholstery and Allied 
Trades Association, 235 5th Avenue, New York City. 


IN THE BROOKS BROTHERS CO. LINE 
bdo new Brooks Brothers Co. are showing 

some new and beautiful patterns in damasks 
and brocatelles. In these a floral motive predom- 
inates, with stripes and figured effects. The col- 
orings, subdued in tone, are exquisitely planned, 
giving the appearance of quiet elegance through- 
out all grades in the line. This new line is 
exceptionally well balanced, offering, as it does, 
a variety of grades from the cheapest to the best 
of upholstery fabrics. In the line are also a 
number of new tapestries in unusual designs 
and colorings. 





NEW UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 


A Tueo. Assott & Co. are bringing out a 

* new fabric, which has been registered 
under the name of “Stayfast.’’ This is a satin 
damask, 50 inches wide, and is piece dyed, fast 
to sun, water, chlorine, and perspiration. It is to 
be used for furniture coverings, curtains, show 
windows, and all decorative purposes. 


NEW UPTOWN JOBBING FIRM 
a to the upper West Side the service 

of an up-to-the-minute upholstery and dra- 
pery fabric and supply house, Greenhut Brothers 
have established themselves at 647 Amsterdam 
Avenue. They are carrying complete lines of 
materials and upholstering accessories, with 
prompt deliveries from stock. The firm is com- 
posed of Benjamin B. and Abraham S. Greenhut. 





CHANGES CORPORATE NAME 
i at Walltex Co., Inc., the firm of wallpaper 

manufacturers of Stamford, Conn., have re- 
cently changed their name to the Stamford Wall- 
paper Co., Inc. Their new line of engraved 
papers will soon be on the market. The officers 
of this firm are: C. M. Du Bois, president; 
Frank E. Leitch, Vice President, and William C. 
Dinwiddie, Secretary. 





TRIMMING CO. EXPANDS 
dee United Trimming Co. have recently com- 
pletely rearranged their factory, effecting 
thereby a saving of over twenty-five per cent. of 
floor spate, which it was necessary for them to 
obtain because of the expanse of their business. 





MERCHANDISE FAIR IN FEBRUARY 
e Fepruary, 1925 the Third National Mer- 

chandise Fair, sponsored by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, in conjunction 
with the National Council of Traveling Salesmen, 
will be opened in New York City, probably at 
the Grand Central Palace. 





GUARANTEE MOHAIRS MOTHPROOF 
ae Frederick Pearson Co. are now guaran- 

teeing their mohairs and plushes against 
damage from moths. This firm is also bringing 
out several new designs in mohairs, jacquards, 
and plushes. ; 


fhe Miller Wallpaper and Paint Co., of St. 
Louis, recently removed their out-of-town 
store from 906 Franklin Street to the Northwest 
corner of 10th and Franklin Streets. They have 
also acquired better warehouse facilities, at 421 
South Main Street. 


HE Wonder Silk Shop, 5 Howard Street, 

Albany, specializing in silks of all grades and 
dress goods, announce that they have rented an 
annex to their present quarters and will open a 
drapery department. 
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OBITUARY 


SOTERA 
SHERMAN H. CRAMER 
HE many friends of Sherman H. Cramer were 
shocked to learn of his death on Friday, 
August 22nd, at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Phoenix, 
Arizona, where he 
had been for three 








months in very deli- 
cate health. 

The deceased had 
been for more than 
forty years associated 
with the Sterling & 
Welch Co. of Cleve- 
land, having joined 
their staff when he 
was a boy of about 
eighteen years of age, 
and remaining with 
them _ continuously 
during all of his bus- 
iness career. 

At the time of his death he was manager of 
the curtain, upholstery, and several kindred de- 
partments, and was also a director of the com- 
pany. 

He had been one of the pioneer members of 
the Cleveland Greys, one of the oldest military 
organizations in the country, and was at one time 
captain of the company, and a very active mem- 
ber. He was also a member of the Cleveland 
Athletic Club and the Willow-wick Country Club. 

Mr. Cramer was born in Cleveland, and had 
lived in that city his entire life-time. He is re- 
membered by his associates and by those with 
whom business had brought him into frequent 
contact, as a man of sterling qualities and high 
ideals, noted for his fairness in all things per- 
taining to business, as well as for his genial 
personality, and his uniform kindness and cour- 
tesy to all. 

The interment took place Tuesday, August 
26th, at Burbank, California, where a brother 
and sister reside. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, well known, 

with large acquaintance, desires to make a change. 
Denver West territory. First-class line only considered. 
Address “Hustler,” care The Upholsterer. 
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MANAGER’S ASSISTANT—Thorough, practical ex- 

perience every phase of upholstery trimmings. Now 
employed as department head large organization super- 
vising production. Address “Practical Experience,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—At present employed by 

large eastern establishment, seeks advantageous con- 
nection. Long experience handling exacting clientele. 
Thoroughly competent; executive ability, buying, selling 
and planning. Address “Competent,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 


WANTED—SALESMEN to sell established line of 

wire lamp shade frames and valance frames. Sell 
from catalogue; liberal commissions; excellent side line 
for salesmen calling on art needlework or drapery de- 
partments. Experience not essential. In replying, state 
territory you cover. J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


SITUATION WANTED—YOUNG MAN who wishes 

to learn the upholstering business. Willing to work. 
Has two months’ experience. Salary not particular. 
Would like to hear from a reliable firm. Address 
“Steady Work,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED POSITION—as assistant to buyer and 

manager of upholstery department by young married 
man with four years’ executive shop experience. Ad- 
dress “Assistant,” care The Upholsterer. 


HIGH CLASS SALESMAN WANTED for all terri- 

tories. Must be thoroughly acquainted with drapery 
buyers in larger cities, to handle line of high class 
Linen Draperies, priced considerably under the market. 
Commission basis. Give record and reference. Address 
“Franklin,” care The Upholsterer. 
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YOUNG MAN, STENOGRAPHER, four years’ ex- 
-perience New York office upholstery-drapery trimming 
manufacturer, as office and sales assistant, desires con- 
nection with opportunity for advancement. Address 
“Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL AGENT WANTED—Have 30 broad looms on 
fine cotton warp draperies, and require an experienced 
agent with a good following in the selling of these 
draperies. Address “Mill Agent,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR (young woman) at pres- 
ent employed by large New York establishment, seeks 
advantageous connection. Long practical experience 
handling exacting clientele. Thoroughly competent— 
executive ability—buying, selling, planning. Address 
“Woman Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A HIGH GRADE, EXPERIENCED 
SALESMAN, who is now traveling Canada, to carry 
a complete line of sunfast silk fabrics on commission 
basis. Address “Canada,” care The Upholsterer. 
PROMINENT UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING MAN- 
UFACTURER has opening for first class salesman in 
several territories on commission basis. Address “Sev- 
eral,” care The Upholsterer. 
AUSTRALIAN COMMISSION AGENCY, established 
1886, is open for the furniture, carpet, linoleum, wall- 
paper and furnishing trade. J. R. Anderson, Royal 
Avenue, Spring Vale, Melbourne, Vic., Australia. 
LOOMS WANTED—60” C. & K. 4 x 4 box, for heavy 
draperies; also 600 and 1200 Hook D. L. SC Jac- 
quard, 22 and 32 Lingoes. Address “Looms,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUSINESS. OPPORTUNITY FOR INTERIOR 
DECORATOR—now connected with established New 
York firm, having personal clientele, and who wishes to 
establish his own business, can acquire substantial in- 
terest in a long established corporation in an affiliated 
line on very favorable terms. Here is an established 
organization through which you can clear your entire 
personal sales without any material additional over- 
head—a most unusual opportunity for the right party. 
Give full details regarding your present and past affilia- 
tions, which will be treated in absolute confidence. 
Address “Attorney,” Room 505, 111 Broadway, New 
York City. 
SALESMAN WANTED—for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan, by a manufacturer of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics; an exceptionally strong line. Salary 
and commission, expenses guaranteed. Address “Ohio,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED POSITION—as drapery and floor covering 
salesman. Must be good house, as I understand my 
business; also permanent. Address “Floor Covering,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, acquaint- 
ed in the territory, to handle our line of “WareBest” 
drapery and curtain materials and novelties in the states 
of Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. Commission with 
drawing account. Address Weil Bros., 295 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 
YOUNG MAN, 30, seeks selling position in wholesale 
upholstery line. Six years’ wholesale and retail ex- 
perience. Address “Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 
CALIFORNIA OPENING PREFERRED—by thor- 
oughly experienced furniture, upholstery and drapery 
man—20 years practical work-room experience operating 
my own custom upholstery and drapery work-rooms; 
can handle help, sell, estimate, cut, make, and hang; 
will consider position or opportunity to enter business 
with desirable firm or men. Address Box 157, San 
Diego, California. 
WIDOW who does not care to shoulder unnecessary 
responsibility wishes to sell controlling interest in one 
of the most successful gift and art shops in the Middle 
West. Forty years’ successful business in thriving city 
of 100,000 population. Address “Wichita,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST RESIDENT AGENT, establishing 
office in Los Angeles, desires to connect with uphols- 
tery and drapery mills, or exclusive jobbers. Have 
covered Denver and the West for fifteen years, and am 
known to every manufacturer, jobber and retail buyer 
on the Coast. Only lines of merit will be considered. 
Commission basis only. References. Address “Resi- 
dent,” care The Upholsterer. 
SITUATION WANTED—Wallpaper department man- 
ager open for a position in September. An excellent 
record for increasing business of a large department; 
experience in interior decorating. I can build up your 
business. Address “S. Y. M.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, acquaint- 
ed in the territory, to handle our line of “WareBest” 
drapery and curtain materials and novelties in the states 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Commission with draw- 
ing account. Address Weil Bros., 295 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN wanted for complete in- 
terior decorating, drapery and furnishing trade, with 
concern in large Western city, doing: high class painting, 
papering and furnishing business. Seven per cent. com- 
mission on volume of sales; will have support of good 
manager and drapery and upholstery work rooms. Ad- 
dress “Decorative Salesinan,” care The Upholsterer. 
AN OLD ESTABLISHED DECORATING FIRM in 
a thriving city of 50,000 in central Illinois wishes to 
retire on account of ill health. Best clientele. Less 
than $10,000. Address “O. B. G.,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED—one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the furniture line. 
Kindly apply at 300 Jeliff Avenue, Buckingham Furni- 
ture Shops, Newark, N. J. 
SALESMEN WANTED — Popular priced line of 
framed mirrors; state preference of territory, and we 
will give full details by return mail. David Van Bler- 
kom Co., Inc., 113 West 17th Street, New York City. 
POSITION WANTED—AS DESIGNER, artist, fore- 
man and estimator of interior decorating department. 
Capable of making sketches. Have thorough knowledge 
of all requirements of high grade decorative work. 
Practical man for over twenty-five years. Address “St. 
Louis,” care The Upholsterer. 
COMMISSION SALESMAN WANTED for exten- 
sive line, of imported embroidered and brocaded pil- 
low tops, table scarves, etc., for New York and other 
territory. Box 660, Room 1214, 1270 Broadway, New 
York City. : 
CONVERTERS—ATTENTION! Young man with 
several years’ experience in designing, also under- 
standing engraving and printing, desires position as 
assistant converter. Address “Ass’t Converter,” care 
The Upholsterer. : 
DRAPERY LINE—Lou Levinson, now residing in Los 
Angeles and traveling the Pacific Coast States, is 
open for a complete line of drapery fabrics. Address 
101 S. Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
WANTED SALESMAN—of standing in the trade to 
represent us in New York and Pennsylvania in com- 
bination with non-competitive lines. New England and 
South also open. W. B. Quaintance, 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
MANAGER AND DECORATOR of many years’ ex- 
perience, thoroughly versed in the buying and selling 
of furniture, draperies, rugs, etc., offers his services to 
a concern desiring a man with initiative and executive 
ability. Address “Permanent,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG BUYER AND MANAGER, drapery and 
floor coverings, well qualified, wishes change. Now 
buying in Central West. Prefer South. Address “Young 
Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—We desire several repre- 
sentatives to handle a high class line of wall-paper 
to the retail trade in the territory of Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, on strictly commission basis or 
otherwise. Write in full, giving full particulars, to 
“Indiana,” care The Upholsterer. : 
DECORATOR—YOUNG MAN, one year’s practical 
experience in New York, traveled, studied in Europe, 
knowledge of period decoration, ability to draw up 
schemes and estimates, desires place with first class es- 
tablishment. Address “W. W. W.,” care The Uphols- 
terer. i 
SALESMAN—Possessing initiative, tact, personality, 
known to every upholstering manufacturer in this 
country, desires immediate connection with a concern 
of repute. Twenty years’ experience, the highest of 
references. Address “Initiative,” care The Upholsterer. 





COMMISSION WORK WANTED 


Reliable party thoroughly experienced in the manu- 
facture of Upholstery and Drapery Trimmings having 
a number of Power Looms wishes to connect with a 
responsible firm wishing to have work woven on 
commission basis. 


Address: Trimmings, care The Upholsterer 
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Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Oceanic Trading Co. 
Ottawa Cushion Co. 
Patching, John F., & Co., Inc. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 


Scheinfein, eS Ss. & Sons Co. 

Shendell Co. 

Smith, W. a & Son, Inc. 
DESIGNERS 


Textile Art Studios, Inc. 


DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Drapery ~ Co 
Gould- Masceren S Co., Inc 
Kroder, Jno. & Hy. Reubel Co. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 
Timberlake, J. B. & Sons 


DYERS 


Atlas Dye Works 

Doux, fae Inc. 

Finco veing & Emb. Co., Inc. 
Maupai, F. P. Dyeing Co., Inc. 
Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc. 


EMBROIDERIES & APPLIQUES 


Kenneth & Co., Inc. 

Te Fort, Robt. & Co., Inc. 
Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mogi. Momonoi & ‘Co., Inc. 
a B., & Son 

Soy e & Co. 

Willie Frcake. Studios, The 


FEATHERS & DOWN 


Bernstein, Arthur A. Co. 
Buchman, L. Co., Inc 


FRINGES & TRIMMINGS 


Bernhard, Morris Co. 
Bokelmann Trimming Co. 
Consolidated Trimming Co. 
Friedmann, Jos. 

Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. 
Henzel-Ziegler Trimming Co. 
Hirsch, G. Sons, Inc. 
Hirschberg, Schutz & Co. 
Hoenigsberger, A. 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp. 
Maag, Edward 

Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mutual Trimming Co., Inc. 
Oehrle Bros. Co. 

Plymouth Novelty Co. 
Schlupp, Henry 

Silberang Bros. 
Tompkins-Flanse Trimming Co. 
United Trimming Co. 
Walliser, H. F., Co. 


FURNITURE 


Abbadessa Bros. 
Accolla & Co., Inc. 
Albano Co., Inc. 
Artwood Shops, Inc. 
Bristol Co 
Brockman Co. 
Carnavalet 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Charak Furniture Co. mi 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Decorator’s Furn. Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 

iad re Bros. 


ff, 
Gleswae Trading Corp. 
Herrmann, H., Furniture Co. 
Imperial Upholstering Corp. 
Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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Leavens, Wm. & Co., Inc. 

Lucchesi, Eu. 

Sry“ Shop 

Nahon 

New England Cabinet Co., Inc. 

Homseaseaeee & Co. 

Oreenien © » Inc. 

on & Enbury Mfg. Co. 
1edento: 

Somma Bop vey Ss 

Sons. Cunningham 1 Reed & Rattan Co. 

Kee & 


Stanley & —. 

Stewart, G. 

Stom: yBarkberdt: Co. 

Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 
Webster Furniture Co., Inc. 
Wycombe Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


Brockman Co. 

Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Colonial Furniture Co. 
Liesenbein’s, Nic. Sons 
Mallim Bros., Inc. 

Mazza, John, Inc. 

Miller Parlor sh aay Co., Inc. 
Milliman, Geo. H., & Son 
Timberlake, J. B & Sons 
Zodikow Frame Co., tee 


LAMPS & LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Arvan Co. 

Bristol Co. 

Brunovan, Inc. 

Buffalo Wire Lamp Shade Frame Co. 
Chance & Thorne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Horn, Max & Bro. 

Maibrunn Co., Inc. 

Marbett 

Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc. 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 

Soy Kee & Co. 

Warren, Walter G. & Co. 


LEATHERS & LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 


fohanen Leather Co., Inc. 
evy & Fish 

Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 


MADRAS, CRETE 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 

Bromley Mfg. — 

Carter, E. C. & Son 

Caro & Upright 

Emden & Wormser 

Field, Marshall & Co. 
Tonic Mills 

James, T. M., & Co. 

Lee, Mortimer M. 

Lewis, Robert Co. 

Loveman Bros. 

Miller Bros. 

Montague & Co. 

Morrell Mills, Inc. 

Morton, Alexander a Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Orinoka Mills 

Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 
Ryer & Cashe 

Smith, W. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


Hug, L. F. & Co. 
Jaeger, Otto & Sons, Inc. 
te a 
h & Powers, Inc. 
fi Mfg. Co. 
Newman-Levor Corp. 
Rich, Samuel Co. 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 


METAL ART OBJECTS 


Di Salvo Bros. 
Lucchesi. Fugene 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 
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The UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
CLASSIFIED INDEX (Continued) 


MIRRORS 


Canapary, John C. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Nonnenbacher & Co. 

Siena Art Co., Inc. 

Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Antiquarian (Magazine) 
Antiques, Inc. (Magazine) - ; 
Bettinson & Cade, Inc. (Rubberized Silks) 
Clifford & Lawton (Publishers) 
Fifth Avenue Protective Ass’n. 
Fima Laboratories, Inc. (Cleaner) 
Frances Building (Office Bldg.) 
Hettrick Mfg. Co. (Awning Stripes) _ 
Hodgson, Walter H., Inc. (Card Stampirg) 
Interstate Chemical Co. (Moth-proofing) 
Lyon Furn. Merc. Agency as 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. (Yarns) 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


MOULDINGS 


American Molding Co. 
Goodrow, Wm., Moulding Co. 
Klise Mfg. Co. 

McGowan, D. H. 


PICTURES 


Jarnow & Co., Inc. 
Lavallard, Henri 

Lesch, Rudolf 

Venezian Art Screen Co. 


PLUSH & VELOUR MFRS. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Baker, A. T. & Co., Inc. 
Bennett & Aspden Co. 
Blumenthal, Sidney & Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 
Kaufman Plush Co. 

Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co. “i 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. 

Morrell Mills, Inc. 

Pearson, Fred. & Co. 

Peerless Plush Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania. Textile Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 


PORTIERES, TABLE-COVERS & PANELS 


Abbott, A., Theo., & Co. 
American Pile Fabric Co. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Field, Marshall & Co. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Herter, J. R. & Co. 

Kassar Bros. & Baccash Co.» 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 
Levey, Ralph M. Co. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Nottingham J! ace Works 
Oceanic Trading Co. 
Oriental Silk Novelty Wks. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Ryer & Cashel 

Shamyer, Geo. & Co. 
Shendell Mfg. Co. 

Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Lucchesi, Eugene 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc. 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 
Soy Kee & Co. 


POWDERS, BRONZES, MICA COLORS 
Baer Bros. 


RUGS 
Altman, B., & Co. 
Costikyan & Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Henderson, Wm. & Co. 
Hill, Gerhard Co. 
Hirst-Roger Co. 
Kent-Costikyan 
Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
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Morton Bros., Inc. 

Morton, Alexander & Co, Inc. 
Nicols, George & Co. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Shoemaker, James M., Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee o. 

Vayanos Bros. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


SCREENS 


Albano Co., Inc. 
Bristol Co. 

Carnavalet 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Di Salvo Bros. 

Fischer & Co. 

Johnson Leather Co. 
Nahon Co. 

Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
Siena Art Co., Inc. 
Somma Shops, Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 
Venezian Art Screen Co. 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 


Finco Dyeing & Entb. Co., Inc. 
United Textile Embossing Co. 


THREAD MANUFACTURERS 
Meyer, John C. Thread Co. 
Mutual Thread Co. 

Myer, Henry, Thread Mfg. Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS FOR 

THE TRADE 

Bier, Carl, Inc. 

Courtais, Henri G. 

Davennort, F. J. & Co. 

Duboff, L 

Fischer & Co. 

Haas, Albert 

Hagen, N. 

Hettrick Mfg. Co. 

Reardon, John A. Co. 

Reardon, John A., Jr. 

Shelton Shops 

Siedentop. John A. 

Singer, M 

Steiner & Mona 

Waverly Shop 

Winzer & Tyne 

Wycombe Furniture Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
Berg, Samuel 

Boston Excelsior Co. 
Crown Novelty Works 
Franke, Fred. & Co. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Klise Mfg. Co. 

Madalie Bros. 

Palatka Moss Products Corp. 
Payne & Co. 

Selle, H. W. & Co. 
Slomowitz, R. 

Staples & Hanford Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRIC 
MFRS. 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co. 
American Bleached Goods Co. 
American Tapestry Mills 
Rlumenthal. Sidney & Co., Inc. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Brooks Bros, Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co. 
Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Clarendon Mfg. Co. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Doblin Co. 

Elms & Sellon’ 

Feldstein, Chas. H., Co., Inc. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Foster, F. A., Co., Inc. 
Forster Toxtile Mills, Inc. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Glendale Linen Co. 

Gobelin Textile Co. 

Hexter, S. M. & Co. 

Tonic Mills 

Jamieson’s, D., Sons Co. 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 
Kenneth & Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 

Le Fort. Robt. & Co., Inc. 
Lewis, Robert Co. * 
Maag, Edward, Inc. 

Miller, S. Tapestry Looms 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 
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Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Nathan & Cohen, Inc. 
Newman, J. H. 

Oliver & Kaufman, Inc. 
Orinoka Mills 

Pacific Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. ~ oF 
Pennsylvania Textile: Mills, Inc. 

Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc. 

Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 

Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc. 

Regson Mills 

Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 

Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Royle, Geo. & Co. 

Ryer & Cashel 

Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. 

Schwehm’s, John M., Sons 

Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc. 

Stead & Miller Co. ° 

United Tapestry Mills, Inc. 

Whiteley & Collier 

Wompinuit Co., Inc. 

Zenith Mills, Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS. & JOBBERS 


Altman, B., & Co. 

Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 

Basch & Stern 

Berg, Samuel 

Burch, A. F., Co. 

Caro & Upright 

Decorative Fabric Corp. 

Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. 
Greenhut Bros. 

Hartmann, Herrmann 
Hoenigsberger, A. 

Hieber, John C. & Co. 

Johnson & Faulkner 

Klinefelter, Inglis & Wilson 

Lee, Arthur i, & Sons, Inc. 
Lee Behrens & Co., Inc. 

Levey, Ralph M. Co. 

Lehmann, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 
Morrell Mills 

Newman-Levor Corp. 

Nottingham Lace Works 

Oceanic Trading Co. 

Payne & Co. 

Proctor Co., Inc. 

Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Schneider’s Sons, Peter & Co., Inc. 
Schumacher, F. & Co. 

Stroheim & Romann 

Taylor, H. D. Co. 

Textile Mills Products Co. 

Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 

Victor Textile Mills Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 
Weston Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


. UPHOLSTERY SPRING MFRS. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Kay Mfg. Co. 


WALL FABRIC & IMPORTED PAPERS 


Standard Textile Products Co. 


WALL PAPER MFRS. & JOBBERS 


Baeck Wall Paper Co. 
Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 
Birge, M. H., & Sons Co. 
Campbell, Wm., Wall Paper Co. 
Chicago Wall Paper Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Wall Paper. Mill 
Dancer, R. C., Inc. 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
Graves, The Robert Co. 
Hobbs Wall Paper Co. . 
Imperial Wall Paper Co. 
Langhorne Wall Paper Co. 
Lincrusta-Walton Co. 
Plattsburgh Wall Paper Co. 
Schmitz-Horning Co. 
Stamford Wall Paper Co. 
Standard Wall Paper Co. 
Stauntons, Ltd. 

Strahan, Thos. Co. 

York Card & Paper Co. 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Huyck & Sons, F. C. 
Indianapolis Paste Co. 
Paterit Cereals Co. 
Tacks Mfg. Co. 


WINDOW SHADES & SUPPLIES 


Boyer, F., Co. 

Carpenter Mfg. Co. 

Hartshorn, Stewart Co. 

Haviland 5 a Co., Inc 
0. 
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